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the most dramatic document of world affairs today ! 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


own book 


On Our Way 


‘The reader who has been confused by the many conflicting reports of what 
is happening in America will welcome this straightforward account . . . invalu- 
able to everyone who wishes to understand the nature of the New Deal and its 
prospects of success. Students of politics everywhere will be grateful to 
Mr. Roosevelt.’—The Times. a6 














a figure comparable to Byron of interest to every intelligent person 


Liszt Music Ho! 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL CONSTANT LAMBERT 
‘He shows us a figure comparable to that of Byron.’ ‘Brilliant. —Daily Telegraph. ‘ Exceedingly viva- 
The Times, ‘ Singularly alive . . . thoroughly enjoy- cious. —Morning Post. ‘Hardly a page from which 
able.” News-Chronicle. ‘Among the best of our one is not tempted to quote. —Times LiterarySupple- 
living stylists.’ Dazly Telegraph. With 16 illustra- ment. ‘A library list must.—Sketch. ‘Brilliant, 
tions in collotype. 15- profound, witty and wise.’ —New English Weekly. 10 6 
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Men and Memories Men and Memories 


Volume I, 1872-1900 Volume Il, 1900-1922 
SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
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24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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For Sale or To Le 














adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN_ REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 

BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPEN'!ING ON 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


Builder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 





: Coleridge Jennings & So'menow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W 15 











F. D. IBBETT & Co., and 


125, HIGH STREET, SEVENOAKS (Tels. 1147-8,) 





MOSELY, CARD & Co., 


end at OXTED and REIGATE, 





XVITH CENTURY HOUSE 


WEALD OF KENT, standing high above sea level 
' unspoilt country ; 5 bed rooms, bath room, 3 recep- 


approached by a long drive in woodland setting, about 


with tennis and lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, cover- 
ing in all about 2 ACRES, 


Joint 
‘A 


Auctioneers : Sole 
HARRODS Ltd., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. | 








A. T. UNDERW OOD, 


The most Central Office For 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 


‘ (‘Phong 
Crawley 323.) 





WHITEMAN & CO. 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel. : Kens, 0026 7 





CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS 
BEACHY HEAD 


A WELL-APPOINTED DETACHED RESIDENCE 
situated in the best part of Eastbourne, within a fey 
minutes’ walk of the sea and Devonshire Park. ‘Three 
reception, loggia, 8 bedrooms, bath, dc. H.W. boiler, 
electric cooker, &e. Perfect condition. A PRETTY 
AND WELL-SECLUDED GARDEN, 

RENT £115 p.a. 

WHITEMAN «& CO., as above. 


ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
OXON. AND BUCKS. BORDERS.—Oak beams, open 
fireplace, electric light, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
bathroom, &c, COTTAGE, SECI’' ED GARDEN, paddock, 

1} ACRES-. (+,650 
WHITEMAN & CO., as al 


UPSET PRICE £1,500 
GRIMSBURY MILL HOUSE, BANBURY 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, away from all traffic. Central 
heating, main water and gas, 3 reception, billiards room, 

9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ec. Garage. 
2 ACRES—TROUT FISHING 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 








JILTSHIRE.—(Bath 9 miles). Quict well-kept 
\ residence, Let or sell. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Gas, electric, water; trains, buses. Rent £60; rates €12 
purchase £1,025. Optional extras > garage, acre pasture 
BRITTON, Haven, London Road, Chippenham, 








winter garden; double garage and man’s rooms: 
ANTING GROUNDS, 105 ACRES in all. 
MODERATE PRICE. 
Owner gomeg abroad. 


Sole Agents 


F. D. IBBETT & CO., 


Sevenoaks, Kent 





Telephone: Ken. 1490. : 
Telegrams : Surrey Office: West ByZect 
“ Estate, c o Harrods, London.’’ 





EWSHOT HURST, EWSHOT, 
HANTS. a 
| 
| 


Notedly healthy country About SO0Oft. above sea level. 


Extensive views, 


WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 


> miles from Farnham 


™ . . water, 
Entrance hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 8 bed and water - 
dressing, bath room, complete offices. | ny Hiv, 

gas and water. Hot water service. Garage. |: oo 

§ in full 


Stabling Cottage. 
MATURED, WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


SALE Privately, or by AUCTION May 15th 
Auctionecrs REGD. C. 8S. EVENNETT, | 


Farnham, Surrey; and 


HARK RODS, Ltd., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





CHOBHAM 


In a beatiful district, with miles of open common lands. | 
PICTURESQUE MODERN FREEHOLD COTTAG 





conservatory > two garag 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED G ARDENS. 
ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, tennis lawn, flower 
borders, orcharding, in all about 


| 
| 
| 
Spacious lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bed, bath, large | 
| 


1} ACRES. 
r SALE privately (if unsold) Avetion May 15th. 





WHAT TOWNS MIGHT BE 
TELWYN shows what England’s towns could 
\ become in 100 years if planning and architectural 
skill and jandseape gardening were given full opportunity. 
In the meantime, here is the one place where civilized 














people can live without perpetual offence to their sus 
ceptibilities, and find others of like outlook Though, 
perhaps, in advance of public taste, Welwyn is far from 
expensive. A lovely house and large garden costs £325, 
or £48 perannum. And this with town services, within 
30 minutes of King’s Cross and 5 minutes of perfect 
countryside. 
Guide from 
S..P. HOWARD 


Estite Otlice, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 


—_————=5 





SURREY ‘AND > SUSSEX 


PRIC 1 
\ charming 
| house, 


mall country PROP Pk R TY “with exeelle nt 


‘ther with valuable orchards 


IN ALL NEARLY 5 ACRES 
Inspected and 

Agents: 

HAR tRODS Ltd., 





| 
| 
| 
cides | OXON & BERKS BORDERS 
OAKRIDGE, WEST END, E Amidst ten Wattngford 
3k miles a ng) ore 


ee | Freehold Modernised 


Profusion of old oak. 


ae » Be or ‘itot Water. 


Ge ‘ ° 
PRETTY WELL-STOCKED 





HARRODS Ltd., 62-¢ 





NEW HEXTALLS, BLETCHINGLEY 


2 miles Station. 45 min. West End. Over 600 feet abore 
sea level, uninterrupted views over Leith and Holmb.ty 
Hills to Chanctonbury Ring 
ATTRACTIVE, WELL-BUILT *R EEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, : 
on slope of a hill, long drive ; lounge hall, 3 reception; 
5 principat and 7 secondary bed rooms, 2 bath, offices, 
Gas lighting. = ric — available. Indepenideat 
hot = wate vater. Large GARAGE, 
DEL 1 TEU L ORNAMI: NTAL 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS, 
tennis lawn, rock garden, terraces, sunken lily pool. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE 
Hunting. Excellent golfing facilities 
For SALE, privately ; if unsold. Auction May 2‘th 
next.—Auctioneers, 








HARRODS Ltd., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5 W.1 


30 MINUTES SOU TH 
Tigh ground ; open position : good vieu 

Beautifully ap ta FREEHOLD pre-War-buil 
compact R ESIDENCE: excellent order; 10 mins 
station. 

Large hall, cloak room, 3 reception, 7 bed and dressing 
bath room, vilices. 

All Companies’ services; electric power; ce 
lreating ; et ga hot water system. 








ntra 


7M garage. Pretty, well-stocked garden, aboul 
3 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents :— 
HARRODS, Lid., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
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sT. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


THE UPPER AND PKREs1IDENT—Tue Most Hon, Tur 








ey CLASSES ON LY, MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Ml is 
ee 
) Medical Superintendent: Dante F, Rameaut, M.A., M.D. 
) Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 


THIS Registered 


-ounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
pleasure Orders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
mental temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 

: trouble, for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 

hong recelve' hological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
and aefemale in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
male oF f the various branches can be provided. 


—— grounds © 
WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
026 "7 sce, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
pad entran aratus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
the ~ It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
a ds, including Turkish and Russia,. baths, the prolonged immersion 
— Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
peer iy etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 


NCE “Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
a 2 x + he and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
Ths bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 

=f MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
jshments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
eat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
vardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 

feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


open BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


0M 

dock, The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Fstate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 


bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





ntral 

On), At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and genfle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as Carpentry, etc. 

a For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 

Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 

pointment. 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 

years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. 
































TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT fim 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 













©s23 
MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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Harlech Castle, Merionethshire 


** There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the “ Three Castles” 


—THE VIRGINIANS 
WILLS’S 


THREECASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
10 FOR gD Handmade 
20 FoR 1/4 20 FoR 1/6 
50 mE 3/3 e™utrrnat 


One expects to pay a little more 


Y for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


TTHOA 
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See and hear Halcyon 
Receivers at  high- 
class dealers, If any 
difficulty, write to us 
direct. 
Catalogue Free on 
request, 


Reg. Design 


No. 789551. 





ee 


HIS is one of the special ‘* Quality” 

features of Halcyon Radio. It cuts out 
fading. It brings you all the stations you want 
and reproduces them so that every item may 
be fully enjoyed. 


Halcyon Receivers are built for Quality recep- 
tion. They are not mass-produced music boxes; 
but  scientifically-designed musical instruments 
with an exceptionally strong appeal to all who 
believe in quality first and all the time. 





The Haleyon Super Het., 
A.C., 7-valve Receiver, 
in walnut 

cabinet - 19 GNS. 
With electric clock in 
speaker grille, 21 GNS. 
Walnut pedestal for this 

model, 45/+. 


Attractive Console 
model, with exactly 
the same circuit, also 
in walnut 

cabiner - 22 GNS. 
All Haleyon Receivers 
may be purehased by 

instalments. 


HALCYON RADIO LTD., VALETTA ROAD, LONDON, W.3. 
Sales Concessionaires for Northern England, North Wales and Scotland: 
H. C. RAWSON (SHEFFIELD & LONDON) LTD., SHEFFIELD, and 


at Manchester, Newecastle-on-Tyne and Glasgow. 


trouble You 








THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED 


( 








[May 11, 1994, 
=, 

back to our place 
on the curb.. 


Dean Inge is reported to have said 





that he looked for an intellectual and 
artistic outburst after the War and 
it has failed to appear. And ag 
apparently others think like the learned 
Dean (the Musings of a Mineral 





Water Manufacturer has not sold at 
all) we had better get back to our 
coster’s barrow and cry our wares; with 
deference to those princes of commerce who, 
having bigger businesses than ours, have made a 
bigger mess of them; with courtesy to their 
wives who have probably already exceeded their 
housekeeping allowances, and with a (we hope) 
permissible gallantry to their 
daughters, whose smiles to us are 
more valuable than their purchases. 


ROSS'S 


BELFAST 























GATE-CRASHER 


HE Palace has been forced into the London Season, or as 
Lady Limelight so graphically puts it: “For me the Palace 
IS the Season—and the Riviera, too!” 
In these days of cars, fast trains, and faster aeroplanes, it is 
possible to make the Palace one’s pied-a-terre and still attend 
Ascot or spend a night in town for a Court. 
To be staying at Britain’s Most Beautiful Guest House any time 
is definitely to be in the swim, also on the golf links, in the 
ballroom, on the tennis courts, and in clover anyway—four 
leaved clover, knee-high! 
As Lady L. once summed up the visitors’ book: “Exclusive 
guests on inclusive terms.” 


alace Hotel Torquay 


Tr fe. oy . , J ia 
swo big events: Clemson and Valerie have come back to the Ballroom anc 4 


Big Golf Event takes place in mid-June. Write for particulars, 
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UCH has been made in the last few days of real and 
4Wi = supposed differences in the Cabinet on the subject 
of disarmament and the line to be pursued before and 
at Geneva. Of course, there are differences on the 
subject—different lines of approach to the question 
present themselves to almost any two well-informed 
persons who meet to discuss a way out of the deadlock. 
But what dominates the situation at the moment is not 
the shades of opinion in the Cabinet, but the differences 
hetween the Powers ; and there is only one country in the 
world which can give a lead to Europe at this moment, 
and that is Great Britain. If when the Disarmament 
Conference meets at Geneva the Governments are still 
without any basis of agreement, and no hopeful basis of 
agreement presents itself, what is to happen if France 















6 draws attention to the fact that Germany has violated 
¢ the terms of the Treaty of Versailles? Patently the 

Treaty will not be and cannot be enforced. But what 
s is to take its place? Germany rearming without any 
‘ agreement, France protesting, this country increasing its 





air armaments, and universal mistrust ? 
* * * * 

Complete failure of the Disarmament Conference must 
be averted. And surely the best line of approach is to 
lace the facts realistically. Germany intends, in any 
case, to pursue rearmament up to a certain point, though 
Herr Hitler has indicated the limits within which she is 
prepared to confine herself (which means, if there is 
agreement). If we assume that nothing short of war— 
and war is not to be contemplated can prevent Germany 
rom taking that course, common sense compels us to 
recognize that the limited rearmament of Germany is 
an unavoidable basis from which to start. But France, 
too, must see that the rearmament of Germany will 
hot even be limited unless it is limited by agreement ; 












NEWS OF THE WEEK 





and the further price that she will have to pay for no 
agreement with Germany will also be no agreement with 
Great Britain. Without an understanding, she has no 
alternative but to go on arming herself indefinitely and 
watch Germany arming, without any guarantees beyond 
those which exist already; but with an understanding 
she may have the assurance that the increased strength 
of Germany is limited, and that it is under supervision; 
and over and above that there must be certain guarantees 
of execution which we, in conjunction with the other 
Powers, must be prepared to offer. What is essential 
now is that this country should step into the breach and 
re-state its proposals in realistic recognition of the 
basic facts. 
* * * * 

No Alliances for the Liberal Party 

Both Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Ramsay Muir, 
in their speeches at the National Liberal Federation, 
were emphatic in denouncing the idea that the Liberal 
Party should attempt to enter into any alliance or 
agreement with the Labour Party for common action 


‘ 


against the Government. It is well to say “ attempt,” 
since there are no signs at present that the Labour Party 


would be willing to come to any agreement that would 
not be altogether to the disadvantage of Liberals. On 
the basis of “ The Liberal Way,” the statement of 
Liberal policy which was adopted by the Federation, it is 
not easy to see how a common ground of policy could 


be found. The Labour Party is insistent on nationaliza- 


tion of the banks ; the Liberal Party strongly opposes it. 
The one is not merely committed to Socialism, but in- 
clines towards a policy of Socialization in one move ; 
“The Liberal Way ” is considerably more anti-Socialist 
in its tone (and this is worthy of note) than Liberalism 
has often been in the past. 


The removal of trade 
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barriers is in the forefront of the Liberal programme, 
whilst Labour is likely to prove as Protectionist as the 
present Government. If there is not some agreement 
about policy, it is obvious that there is no means of 
coming to an agreement for common action in the consti- 
tuencies against the Conservatives. 
* * * * 

An Alternative for the Non-Socialist Voter 

Mr. Ramsay Muir has made a point which is probably 
a sound one from the point of view of one who wishes to 
defeat the present Government. He maintains that the 
decision of the Liberal Party to preserve its separate 
identity is more likely to harm National Government 
candidates at the next election than a decision to make 
common cause with Labour. His contention is that there 
are many persons in the country who dislike the National 
Government but dislike Labour more. Such persons 
would refuse to vote for a Liberal who was tied up to 
support of the Socialists, and would vote with the 
Government ; but they would vote for a Liberal who was 
opposed to both the National Government and the 
Labour Party. It is true that before 1931 three-cornered 
elections generally played into the hands of the Conserva- 
tives, the progressive vote being split. But the position 
is very different today, when much of the progressive vote 
would certainly go, not to Labour, but to the National 
Government, if there were no Liberal in the field. But it 
must be admitted that Mr. Muir's argument is open to a 
construction which he probably does not intend—that 
the appearance of Liberals in three-cornered contests will 
often merely have the effect of letting Labour in. How- 
ever, that, in his view, would be the lesser of two evils. 

* * * * 
Trade with New Zealand 

Much of the debate on trade relations between this 
country and New Zealand was based on a misunder- 
standing. The Opposition were apparently under the 
impression that the New Zealand Government had invited 
the British Government to consider the possibility of 
granting unrestricted entry to her primary products in 
return for a reduction or removal of the tariff on United 
Kingdom goods. That was not the real position. The 
fact was that the New Zealand Government was being 
pressed by its farmers to endeavour to secure free entry 
for their produce to Britain by offering to reduce or 
remove the tariffs. The Government saw no possibility 
of reducing the tariffs, but were clearly anxious to 
placate the farmers by showing them that Great Britain 
was not able to make a concession to them which would 
be followed by demands for similar concessions to 
other Dominions. The reply of the British Government 
in these circumstances could scarcely be in doubt. 
The ideal, no doubt, is so to increase consuming power 
that we could absorb all the produce of our own farmers 
and as much as could profitably be exported to us by the 
Dominions. But as long as that consuming power is 
lacking, and if we intend to avert a glut which will drive 
prices to starvation point for producers, we must be con- 
tent to apportion the delivery of supplies as well as we 
can between our best customers. That is not economic 
nationalism. 

* * * * 
«* Arabia Infelix” 

To judge by the size of the type in which news has 
been set out of the war between King Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud and the Imam Yahya of the Yemen, that south- 
west corner of the peninsula which is commonly known 
as “ Arabia Felix,” the reader might think, first, that a 
major war is in progress, and, secondly, that the great 
Wahhabi King possesses a military machine which can 
overcome any Arab opposition. Certainly in the initial 


stages of this struggle, which began as a dispute 
over the territories of Nejran and Asir, provinces that 
at various times have shown an inclination to be inde. 
pendent alike of their northern and southern neighbour 
the Wahhabis have had resounding: success, Jy the 
low-lying land by the Red Sea shore they have went 
rapidly on, so that they now occupy Hudaida, the chiet 
port of the Yemen. It was the news of their Swit 
advance that so dismayed the Yemeni authorities as to 
‘ause them to flec, to leave the town at the mercy of 
looters, and, therefore, to necessitate the dispatch of 
British ships and aeroplanes to safeguard British liye 
and property in the place. With the actual arrival o 
the Wahhabies, however, discipline was restored, ani 
little harm has been done. King Ibn Saud is a proved 
friend of Great Britain. His whole amazing record of 
conquest in Arabia shows that British subjects unde 
his aegis are as safe as anywhere else in the peninsula, 
* * * * 

Great Britain is not directly interested in develop. 
ments in the interior of Arabia. Her main concern iy 
the present war is in the effect that it may have upon 
Arab relations with the Aden Protectorate. For years 
Anglo-Yemeni relations had been unsatisfactory, owing 
chiefly to the Imam’s refusal to recognize the border 
which the British had agreed upon with his predecessor, 
the Ottoman Turks. Last February, however, he signed 
a treaty with Colonel Reilly, the British Resident at 
Aden. What is to be the fate of this still unpublished 
Treaty ? King Ibn Saud has not yet ejected the Iman 
from his capital at Sanaa, which, by the way,. was chosen 
for the same reason that the Republican Turks chose 
Ankara, namely, its inaccessibility, and it is possible that 
he may never succeed in doing so. But even if the 
Wahhabi monarch were ultimately to annex the Yemen, 
and so become the direct neighbour of Aden, there is 
no reason to suppose that his attitude towards Great 
Britain, which has been constant since pre-War days, 
would be otherwise than cordial. As during his con- 
quest ten years ago of the Hejaz, this country is neutral, 
and can afford to look on with detachment. There is 
no question of British intervention. 

* * * * 


War Debts to the U.S.A. 

Mr. Homer Cummings, the United States Attorney- 
General, has given an opinion that Great Britain and the 
other countries, who have made token payments in 
respect of their debts to Washington, are not to be deemed 
“in default” for the purposes of the lately-passed 
Johnson Act. That ruling, however, only applies, it 
would seem, to past token payments already made 
and acquiesced in, not to future ones, which, it is implied, 
would fail of their intended effect. We are thus brought 
up against the need within measurable time of coming to 
close quarters with an issue which has been kept at 
arm’s length ever since President Roosevelt took office; 
indeed a message on it from the President is predicted 
for the near future. The time is not very opportune 
for us; for opinion in the United States, as represented 
and guided by the popular Press, is already denouncing 
the British Budget surplus as “ filehed from Uncle 
Sam.” The fact that it approximately equalled the 
unpaid Debt instalments, looks fatally impressive to those 
who have never grasped what the real Debt difficulty is. 

* * * * 
Sedition and Liberty 

The Incitement to Disaffection Bill is now before 
Standing Committee A of the House of Commons, and 
much will depend upon what happens to it while its 
there. The Oxford meeting held at the end of last week 
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rowed that objections to the Bill are shared in the 
veightiest academic quarters, and not its least remarkable 
featue was the letter of detailed criticism read from 
sir William Houldsworth. — Sir William is not only, as 
eed hardly be said, \ inerian Professor and author of a 
aistory of English Law, which is one of the monumental 
classics of Our time, but he is a person of decidedly con- 
ervative temperament and opinions. The Government 
would be well advised to consider all his points with the 
utmost care. They are not covered by the amendment 
which Sir Thomas Inskip handed in at the beginning of 
the week; which, though a very useful one, was pre- 
sumably drafted before the Attorney-General had the 
advantage of reading the Vinerian Professor’s opinion. 
the faults of the measure are all removable and they 
ought to be removed at this stage. 
* * * * 


Barristers and the Public 

Lord Hanworth said on Tuesday at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner to the Judges that the second report of the 
Business of Courts Committee naturally invited more 
criticism than the first. But we shall be sorry if the 
report proves true that on the previous day, after con- 
fering with fifty lawyer M.P.s, Lord Sankey and he 
dimbed down over the proposal to end the separate 
existence of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. For, if this is done, it will be a plain case of 
sacrificing the interest of the public to those of small 
sections of the profession. There is nothing now to 
be said for assigning the jurisdiction in probate, divorce, 
or admiralty work to separate courts, save that in each 
ease there are little knots of barristers dug into their 
lucrative preserves, whose incomes would suffer if the 
preserves were broken up. Despite all fine glosses, 
that is the kernel of the matter ; and it will be dishearten- 
ing if no lay body raises a protest, where the obstacle 
does not even come from the bulk of the legal profession, 
but from tiny fractions of it. 

* * * 


Steamers on the Seine 

Everyone who has enjoyed travelling on the Seine 
steamers at Paris will regret to hearthat this summer they 
will no longer run. The General Council of the Seine 
Department has decided to stop them, since for some 
summers past they have been run at a loss. This will 
be bad news for Mr. A. P. Herbert and the rest of those 
among us, who would like to see Thames “ water buses ” ; 
for the argument to the Thames from the Seine was 
really one of the strongest arrows in their quiver. Yet 
the facts, when looked into, scarcely seem so damning to 
the “ water bus * idea. The Seine concern and its boats 
were old and, like many other things in French official 
hands, they had drifted into a phase of bad and expensive 
management. Now that Paris is suffering so acutely 
under the trade slump. the calls for economy have grown 
peremptory and almost reckless. That the saving to be 
effected in this direction is real may well be doubted 
by the many lovers of Paris, who have cared for its 
steamer-trips in the past and will miss them in the future. 
After all, in the narrow sense it would be “ economy ” to 
abolish the parks—they cost a lot to keep up and never 
show a money profit. 

x * * 


Wild Flowers’ Protection 

The Bishop of Gloucester, who sent a vigorous letter 
of support to the Green Cross Society’s meeting, deserves 
public gratitude for the stand he is making against the 
appalling destruction of wild flowers. There are two 
distinct problems, with which the Green Cross Society, 


if it is properly supported, will have to deal. One is the 
reckless devastation of common beautiful flowers (prim- 
roses, cowslips, wild daffodils, wild snowdrops, and blue- 
bells) by pickers—especially pickers for sale. This evil, 
with which may be lumped the commercial uprooting of 
common wild ferns, calls for a short Act making it illegal 
to sell wild flowers and plants, or to expose them for sale. 
The other problem is that of saving rarities —rare orchids, 
for instance, and ferns. We doubt whether this can be 
achieved without repealing the absurd mediaeval dis- 
tinction between things ferae and mansuetae naturae. At 
present, if you garden a bit of your ground and plant 
cultivated orchids there, a trespasser stealing them com- 
mits larceny. But if they are that much more interesting 
and valuable thing, rare orchids growing naturally, it is 
no larceny, and you have neither remedy nor protection. 
Of course, in the Middle Ages you did not want it. 


* * * * 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : 
policy gave rise during the week to one of the few live 
debates of the present House of Commons. The nominal 
vent was the Government’s rejection of an alleged offer 
from New Zealand of reciprocal Free Trade, and the 
fancy of members was tickled by the prospect of seeing 
Sir Herbert Samuel in alliance with Lord Beaverbrook. 
This whimsical hope was disappointed, because Sir 
Herbert Samuel left out that half of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
pabulum which consists of high tariffs against anyone 
outside the Empire. Since he made the same destructive 
omission from his own pabulum of an aliiance between 
low-tariff countries, the effect of his constructive criticism 
was not great, and the question what he would do if 
eflicient producers were made bankrupt remained 
unanswered. He tried to answer it by arguing for the 
expansion of demand as an alternative to the regulation 
of supplies, but the House, every section of which is 
equally devoted to the theory of greater demand, failed 
to learn how it is to be stimulated except on the basis of 
remembering that producers are also consumers. 


Economie 


* % * %* 
Sir Herbert Samuel was witty enough to keep his 
audience, but the critic from the opposite pole-—Mr. 
Amery—failed to do so even though he indulged in a 
personal attack upon Mr. Runciman. Since Mr. Runciman 
had just announced a pretty drastic scheme to lessen 
Japanese competition in Great Britain and the colonies, 
members were not inclined to favour Mr. Amery’s view 
that no Conservative could trust him. In these cir- 
cumstances the honours of the debate went to Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, who, dealing with the New Zealand “ offer,” 
pointed out that it could not be an “ offer ” at all from 
a country which could not lose its tariff revenue to a 
country which could not allow selectively uncontrolled 
imports, and which would ruin its own agriculture by 
uncontrolled imports from all the Dominions. 


* * * * 


The House of Lords had a debate on foreign affairs, 
which was mostly a desperate wish that something 
could be done to save the Disarmament Conference. 
There is no mistaking the feeling, which found some 
echo in the debate, that the Government will not escape 
repercussions of the failure of the Conference, because 
they have been too negatively if technically blameless. 
Later in the week the House wasted a deal of solemnity 
on Lord Salisbury’s Bill to reform it. If there is to 


ke a second Chamber, the present House of Lords 
could doubtless be improved, though it is far from 


despicable. 
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THE REAL DANGER OF THE LORDS 


OR twenty-three years the Parliament Act has been 

on the Statute Book as an unfinished piece of 
legislation awaiting completion by some adventurous 
Government of the Left or the Right. For twenty- 
three years successive Governments have fought shy of 
it. In introducing the original measure Mr. Asquith 
admitted the necessity of proceeding from limitation 
of the powers of the House of Lords to reform of its 
constitution. Conservatives have not ceased to regard 
reform as a means either of regaining some of the lost 
powers or of staving off future attacks. But they have 
done nothing. Though the Coalition Government in 
1917 appointed a representative committee presided 
over by Lord Bryce, which issued a report, and Lord 
Cave produced proposals on behalf of the Conservative 
Government in 1927, the position is unchanged today, 
and a House composed mainly of hereditary peers 
(of whom on only two occasions during the last session 
lid as many as one in seven take part in a divi- 
sion) remains charged with the duties of a Second 
Chamber. 

But we do not suppose that it is from any passion for 
constitution-making, as such, that Lord Salisbury has 
introduced his new measure in the House of Lords. 
Just as Lord Cave’s plan followed the General Strike, 
so the new Bill follows the threats of the Socialist League. 
Lord Salisbury has been perfectly frank about it. He 
has quoted the words of Sir Stafford Cripps: “* The 
Labour Government'’s first step will be to call Parliament 
together at the earliest moment and place before it an 
Emergency Powers Bill, to be passed through all its 
stages on the first day.” It is because their Lordships 
should “ take some precaution to prevent the country 
from being exposed to these perils,” that they are asked 
to give their attention to the reform of their House and 
the increase of its powers. It is fear of a Labour Govern- 
ment and its possibly revolutionary action after winning 
a victory at the polls that makes Conservatives like Lord 
Salisbury so anxious to strengthen the constitutional 
barriers. 

It would be searcely worth while to spend much 
time over the details of the Bill, for it was obvious 
that a National Government, claiming to represent all 
parties, could not adopt it. Unlike the Bryce report, 
which would have made the composition of the Upper 
House mainly dependent on election by the House of 
Commons, it would preserve half the seats for hereditary 
peers, opening the other half to Lords.of Parliament 
outside the hereditary peerage. Thus it would be sure 
of a permanent Conservative majority. In extending its 
powers, it goes far beyond Lord Cave’s proposals in 1927, 
which would have made it impossible to abolish the delay- 
ing veto of the House of Lords without its own consent, 
for it would make the veto effective not merely for three 
sessions, but for the whole life of a Parliament, referring 
the decision to the next House of Commons. Thus we 
should be back where we were in 1910: the Upper 
House would still be predominantly Conservative ; 
measures passed by a Conservative House of Commons 
would automatically pass through the Lords, but no 
highly controversial Liberal or Labour measure could get 
through the Upper House without a second successful 
General Election. 

Such proposals, if we can imagine them being seriously 
taken up by any Government, would be a direct challenge 
to Labour, and would precipitate the very conflict which 
they are designed to avert. And yet the question is one 


which it is unwise to neglect. It can only be she 
satisfactorily in a non-party spirit, and the Governie, 
might profitably explore the possibilities of an aie 
settlement. The dangers ahead are not preciy 
those depicted by Lord Salisbury, but they are non th 
less real. A Labour Government, even if it were intent . 
measures far less extreme than those proposed by ¢, 
Stafford Cripps, would nevertheless soon find ite 
embroiled with the present House of Lords; yj; 
would perhaps be driven into the position where it Wouk 
demand its abolition. Nor is it improbable that th 
Crown would once again be drawn into the quan 
between the two Houses, and it is not right that the Kip 
should be exposed to the possibility of being called ue 
to decide in a great constitutional issue between ty, 
exasperated political partics. To fail to make any ws 
vision for a struggle which, under the present constitutig, 
is sooner or later almost certain to occur, is tempting fi, 
and challenging disorder. If democracy itself is to suryiy. 
its institutions must be made democratic. If the dees 
of single Chamber Government are to be avoided, jj, 
composition of the Upper House must be such that i, 
behaviour will not be a standing grievance to citly 
party. 
If we start from the assumption that a second Chany: 
is needed—and the case for it is overwhelming—t j 
necessary to ensure not only its efficiency but its security 
against prejudiced attack. Apart from the valualj 
work it may do in initiating or amending Billy, i 
proper function is to safeguard the country against ¢) 
hurried legislation of a Government returned on a passiy 
wave of national feeling. Therefore, it obviously shoy 
not be a political duplicate of the House of Commo 
elected at the same moment by the same elector 
or by a single House of Commons. It might possibly \y 
chosen by three successive Houses of Commons, ea 
electing one-third of the members; or it might inclu 
nominees of successive Prime Ministers ; or some othe 
device might be adopted for making it expressive of th 
will of the nation as declared, not at a single moment, bit 
over a period of time. The only safeguard for its continued 
existence will be that by its constitution it is not permai: 
ently weighted in the interests of one party ; it must lk 
free from the objection that it stands for privilege. | 
it is not free from this objection, it will never be safe fro 
attack or threats of attack, and will defeat its proper a 
by being a constant challenge to the aggrieved party, 
tending to drive it back upon unconstitutional tactics. 
Therefore, whilst it is highly desirable that amon 
ifs members should be dignitaries of the Church, distit- 
guished lawyers, experienced administrators, wis 
elder statesmen, and some representatives of the li 
aristocratic families, their choice or nomination should ne 
depend on any procedure which would tend to be mat 
favourable to one side than another. If the House ¢ 
Lords exists in its present form when a Labour Goyen: 
ment comes to power, it will be attacked. It ought. 
therefore, to be reformed. But it will be of not the leas 
use so to reform it as to leave it still open to the charg 
that it weights the seales on one side. Only if it is full 
proof against such accusations, so that opinion cannot le 
inflamed against it on the ground that it stands {0 
privilege against the people, will it be able to stand t 
against an unduly precipitate House of Commons, ail 
insist on time for reflection before irrevocable measut 
are taken in the heat and fluster following a triumphail 
election. 
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THE STATE AND THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


ment of undue haste in dealing with the problem 
of Japanese textile imports. They gave Japan every 
facility and encouragement to settle the matter by nego- 
tiation. Her only answer was to temporize, while using 
the months as they passed to rush ever-increasing masses 
of goods into markets under the British flag. It is the 
yofound instinct of British business men to prefer an 
agreement to a conflict ; but there are occasions when, 
agreement being withheld, a firm stand must be taken. 
Unless we were to sit down and watch the completion of a 
process, whereby British cotton goods would be driven out 
of the Empire, here was one. Deplorable as is the 
whole world-trend towards trade-barriers, the Govern- 
ment, having committed itself to a policy of trade 
regulation, has taken the only course consistent with it 


Nee will accuse Mr. Runciman or the Govern- 


that remains. 

Yet it should be recognized that the particular method 
adopted marks an epoch, because it is the first time that 
the whole Empire, apart from the Dominions and India, 
has been brought into defensive action as though it were 
one economic unit. Two vears ago we adopted the prin- 
ciple of defensive tariffs for the United Kingdom; yet 
there was no attempt, beyond the small Ottawa prefer- 
ences, to make trade follow the flag overseas. But 
cotton’s case is peculiar. It is still so predominantly an 
export trade that no home tariff would give it the protee- 
tion it desires. Thus if precipitated the problem of 
Empire trade action; which, once having been taken in 
its favour, is likely, if it succeeds, to be extended in 
future to other trades. The “if” is necessary, because 
this first attempt to treat the Empire as an economic unit 
has shown how far it is from having been shaped for 
anything of the kind. West Africa has to proceed outside 
the scheme upon a special policy of its own; East Africa 
(though this was not made so apparent) stands also on a 
special footing ; and there are cases like Ceylon, where the 
passage of the quota law depends on a local assembly, 
whose past record renders its vote very doubtful. Nothing 
could better illustrate the planlessness of the Empire’s 
growth. Add that the Dominions have given no sign of 
joining, and that the one with most reason to dread 
Japan’s expansion as an aggressive Power—Australia— 
is here the most determined to isolate herself, because 
she dependson Japan’s custom for a part of her wool-crop. 
If these difficulties, or most of them, are surmounted, 
Mr. Runciman will, we suppose, plume himself on having 
devised a policy which does not infringe the Anglo- 
Japanese Trade Agreement, and indeed remains scrupu- 
lously fair to Japan on paper, yet which effectively 
undoes her capture of our home and Crown Colony 
markets. 

Several answers are possible for Japan. One, for which 
Mr. Runciman carefully left the door open, is to come in 
how and negotiate in earnest. This would be far the 
best solution, but it is scarcely expected. Another would 
be to start reprisals and challenge a trade war. This 
also seems unlikely at the present stage, since Japan’s 
sales to Britain last year were worth nearly £7} millions, 
and her purchases from us less than £44 millions. Her 
third course would be to concentrate on the great neutral 
markets, especially South America and China, and by 
flooding them with the piece-goods excluded from the 
British Empire to complete our downfall there. Against 
this Lancashire can have no defence save by putting her 
house in order. And that raises a point which we consider 
cardinal to any right solution of our problem, 


Central to the economic troubles of our island for the 
past fourteen years has been the plight of our greatest 
staple producing industrics—coal, iron and steel, and cot- 
ton. Without exception they had developed in the nine- 
teenth century under systems of extreme individualism, 
which remained after the War as growing anachronisms in 
an age of concentration and amalgamation. Characteris- 
tics of each were a multitude of independent concerns, un- 
regulated price-cutting, unstandardized production, obso- 
lete or obsolescent plants. Each abhorred the inter- 
ference of the State, and clung to the privilege of ruining 
itself in its own way. From this last obsession events have 
weaned them to the extent of demanding protection for 
their markets in one form or another. But it is essential 
in our view that so far as the State concedes this, it should 
only do so on terms. ‘* No protection without reconstrue- 
tion ”—the Tariff Commission's prescription to the steel 
industry—is at least as applicable to Lancashire. Steel 
has received, pending compliance, an interim protection 
only ; the protection of cotton ought to be unambiguously 
placed on the same footing. It is not a bit of good suppos- 
ing that reconstruction will come without outside pressure. 
In the long run you cannot divorce the interest of the 
industry from the interests of those concerned in it, but 
in the short run there are all sorts of conflicts between 
them ; and nothing has been more evident in Lancashire 
during the past ten years than the difficulty which hard- 
headed, individualistic business men experience in taking a 
broad view, and the ease with which, even when a majority 
has been brought round to it, a small unconverted 
minority may make havoc of their decisions. There are 
only two outside agencies capable of dealing with the 
problem—the banks and the State. It was natural to 
leave it to the former, since their interest in reform is vital. 
Yet, despite the active and very enlightened lead of the 
Bank of England, the joint-stock banks have done nothing 
effective. Each competing for deposits, each afraid of 
losing its customers to its rivals, they have never com- 
bined to use their power, cither as a propellent towards 
common action, or a brake on the excesses of individual- 
ism. 

The innovations now most immediately necessary for 
the Lancashire trade are well recognized by dispassionate 
observers. They are two. One is a fund to acquire and 
close down redundant plant ; which should be raised by 
a levy on all working spindles. The other is a board to 
control output by way of quotas, and to fix prices, 
Neither can be carried through voluntarily ; both require 
statutory authority. Compulsion in either case may be 
for a limited term, but compulsion there must be. Here is 
work for a National Government—not a side-show but a 
really central task. Ilere, if anywhere, its superiority 
over an ordinary party Government should be able to 
declare itself. We do not despair of its being done, but 
we are bound to note the slackening of tempo in Ministers’ 
approach to such problems during the past twelve months, 
and to connect it with their weakened hold on the support 
of the electorate. Nothing could be more fatal for them, 
even on electoral reckonings, than to sink for the close of 
their term into a Hamlct-like incapacity for action, con- 
scientious but muscle-bound. And nothing could less 
accord with the urgencies of national reconstruction. 

In one minor direction they have this week taken a step. 
They have introduced a Bill to make agreements between 
the unions and the employers’ organizations enforceable 
on the industry as a whole. The direct occasion for this 
has been the disastrous flouting of the wage agreement 
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negotiated in 1932 between the unions and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The latter body represents the 
weaving firms, but only about two-thirds of them belong 
to it. The unions, having squandered their funds and 
wasted their strength in silly strikes over the “ more 
looms ” issue, were unable to enforce this agreement 
against the outside employers. As its breaches spread, 
loval employers were put in a hopeless position; and 
eventually the agreement has, in effect, collapsed. ‘The 
new Bill, which seeks to prevent such embarrassing and 





es 


chaotic developments in future, has the goodwill not only 
of the unions but of the best employers. Yet its drafty, 
strikes one as oddly and quite needlessly complicated 
The problem is one which is regularly and quite satisfge. 
torily dealt with under the Trade Boards Acts by a fy 
simpler procedure. It is difficult to see why that proce. 
dure should not have been much more directly applied to 
the cotton industry, or why a Bill should have been de. 
vised flattering the rather foolish notion that this industry 
is something quite unique and apart. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE commentators have been so busy in pointing out 
that it was rude of Mr. Adrian Stokes, as one of 
the hosts, to interrupt the Prime Minister, a guest, 
at the Royal Academy banquet, that they have over- 
looked the point of the remark. I do not for a moment 
justify Mr. Stokes’s action, and so far as Mr. MacDonald 
is concerned, it is only fair to remember that it is in 
the tradition of these occasions to talk more about 
the Government, the Army and the Navy than about 
art, and that Mr. MacDonald was merely conforming 
to conditions prescribed by precedent. The fault then 
if it is a fault—was not Mr. MacDonald’s, but that of 
the Academy itself, which year after year for as long 
as I can remember has surrounded itself with such 
adventitious worldly glory as it can get from the presence 
of persons distinguished in the world of politics and 
society—perhaps with some of the wisdom of the serpent 
which knows that such publicity brings patrons to the 
galleries and purchasers of pictures. But it is worth 
noting that the Prince of Wales and other members 
of the Royal Family who have attended in recent years 
have insisted upon talking about art. The Prince of 
Wales is generally in the right in matters of taste. This 
is the one occasion in the year when the nation’s only 
accredited body of artists claims the attention of the 
public in the same insistent way that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does on Budget day. Surely the 
subject of talk on this evening of pomp and ceremony 
should be art, and especially contemporary art. 
x * x *k 

I would not mention the reckless remarks made by 
Colonel Seton Hutchison at the Nottingham Writers 
Club (suggesting that the late King Albert of Belgium 
was the victim of foul play) if full publicity had not 
heen given to the matter in some of the newspapers. 
But the mischief having been done, I venture to ask— 
would Colonel Hutchison have dared to make any 
such remark about a member of the British Royal 
Family ? Would he not have been shouted down if 
he had done so? And would any newspaper have 
reported his speech? Probably the answer to all 
these questions is in the negative. Yet it is infinitely 
more harmful to give publicity to such remarks when 
they have reference to a foreign monarch. The people 
of Belgium do not know how important or unimportant 
this Colonel Hutchison may be. All they know about 
him is that he is an Englishman receiving wide publicity 
in the English Press, and saying scandalous things about 
Belgium. Absurd as it may seem that remarks emanating 
from such a quarter should be treated seriously, none 
the less among Belgians, this is a bad mark against 
Britain. 

% * x * 

Sir John Anderson, whose many friends have been 
rejoicing over his escape from two assassins’ revolvers, 
was regarded, until he took the Governorship of Bengal 
in 1982, as the nearest runner-up to Sir Warren Fisher 


for the title of Whitehall’s ablest bureaucrat. Since 
the two of them worked together in 1912 at organizing 
the service of the National Health Insurance Commission, 
he had filled to admiration one difficult post after another, 
ending with a very distinguished ten years’ reign at the 
Home Office. I have seldom met a man with quiet but 
assured capacity more legibly written all over him, 
England really renders India a signal service when 
she sends an official of that grade to work there, the 
more so because Sir John, who was educated almost 
entirely at Edinburgh, and has all the Lowland Seot’s 
deep-rooted democracy, is cordially sympathetic to the 
Indian point of view. Paradox as it may seem, this 
last fact is what probably drew the assassins on him, 
Bengal terrorism regards the sympathetic European 
as a much greater danger than the more irritant type, 
That was why (to take another example) it made such 
repeated attempts on the life of Sir Alfred Watson. 
* * * * 

I cannot see what Mr. Herbert Morrison hopes to 
gain by requiring that Empire Day, as celebrated in the 
London schools, should have its name changed to 
* Commonwealth Day.” I am well aware of the fact 
that at one time the word ‘ Empire ” had an invidious 
meaning to many people, and suggested to their minds 
Jingoism, flag-wagging and an aggressive policy of 
Imperial expansion. But today all that is changed— 
except in the mind of Mr. De Valera, and possibly Lord 
Beaverbrook. The word Empire now suggests self- 
governing Dominions and an increasing sense of responsi- 
bility to the dependencies ; and it is a word whose use 
persists here and overseas, whether Mr. Morrison likes 
it or not ; and since it is used, surely it would be better 
not to outlaw the expression in the schools, but to see 
to it that it is associated with the ideas of freedom and 
community and responsibility. 

* x ** * 

I would like to hear Mr. Lloyd George’s opinions about 
“The Liberal Way ” and the recent decisions adopted 
by the National Liberal Federation, and indeed about a 
good many other public questions. His silences are 
impressive and almost provocative. I well remember 
that about eleven years ago some of his most intimate 
friends were praying that for a time he would hold his 
peace, absent himself for a season from polities, and afford 
an interval in which Liberal differences would heal them- 
selves. But his intense interest in all that was going on 
and his irrepressible desire to express himself and rush 
into the fray made this a vain hope. But now he has gone 
to the opposite extreme. He is well. He has been writing 
his War memoirs with gusto. I believe he is enjoying life. 
But he is silent, and his silence has lasted—if two or 
three occasions are excepted—for more than two years. 
The Liberal Party has swung round into Opposition. 


What does he think of its attitude to Labour? What 
does he think of its agricultural proposals ? 
JANUS. 
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By J. L. 





t surprising that there is a disposition to despair 


T is no ; 
of parliamentary democracy and all that we associate 


the spirit and the habits of tolerance. Most people 
who have reached the age of forty look back to a time 
when it was assumed that the world was moving, however 


withitin 


to something like general self-government. Ad- 
mirers and critics alike of the French Revolution divided 
Europe into two sets of societies : the societies that had 
assimilated and those that had resisted its ideas. The 
roubles of the world seemed to most Englishmen to 
come from this unbroken mass of despotism. We could 
sav of the French Revolution, as of the Roman Empire, 
that it was a profound misfortune that it had stopped at 
a line drawn across Europe. The War fell naturally 
into this perspective. Aulard put it that mankind was 
back to 1789, resuming the struggle between freedom and 
authority. When the United States came into the War 
this aspect was given still greater importance. Wilson 
thought that in overthrowing “ this menace of combined 
intrigue and force which we now see clearly as the German 
power, a thing without conscience or honour or capacity 
for covenanted peace” he was making the world safe 
for the spirit of Washington and Jefferson. Where 
Wilsonsaw 1766 and Aulard 1789, Englishmen saw at stake 
such British institutions as parliamentary government, 
free speech and toleration. Victory seemed to give 
democracy a free hand and a great part of the map of 
despotism was broken up into parliamentary States. 
Yet within fifteen years parliamentary government had 
lost territory that scemed secure before the War and the 
prestige of the ideas of 1766 and 1789 stood much lower 
than in 1914. If the people over forty recalling the 
struggles and hopes of the nineteenth century are dis- 
illusioned, those who are too young to remember that 
century sce all the failures of democracy and cannot 
remember the failures of pre-War Europe. It is easy 
to find intelligent young men who believe that there 
was nothing much wrong with the world before 1914, and 
that all our troubles were manufactured at the Peace. 

It is pleasant in this depressing atmosphere to turn to 
a book like Mr. Hobson’s little work on democracy* 
and to see that, intent as he is, like most thinkers of his 
school, on reforms that are not too easy of achievement 
under the slower processes of parliamentary rule, he is 
confident that the apparent successes of intolerant 
government cannot last. Modern dictatorship has a 
character of its own, whether it is, as Mr. Hobson puts it, 
“dictatorship of the right or of the left, of the self-asser- 
tive strong or of the self-assertive wise “; it is not like the 
eighteenth-century government of France or England, 
afraid of popular education and trusting to general ignor- 
ance and inertness as the basis of its rule. It is more like 
an old Greek tyranny, aiming at captivating and holding 
the popular imagination. Mr. Aldous Huxley has a good 
account of it in the Yale Review, where he describes the 
emotions and desires that have found expression at 
different times in popular religions and shows how modern 
tyranny seeks to satisfy and exploit them. The distin- 
guishing feature of these dictatorships is that they have 
learnt the art of propaganda. Mr. F. A. Simpson has 
said somewhere that the first casualty in every war is 
the truth, and of the arts of war that of propaganda 
developed during the Great War as much as any other. 
The modern dictatorships rest on this discovery. They 


slowly. 


chief t 


THE FUTURE OF THE CLOSED STATE 


HAMMOND 








* Democracy. By J. A. Hobson. The Twentieth Century Library. 
(Jolin Lane. 2s. 6d.) 














seek, as Mr. Hobson puts it, “ so to dominate by cooked 
history and biased propaganda the minds of the young 
as to mould them into a common standard of belief, 
emotion, aspiration and conduct.” 

Dr. Lindsay in his interesting little book on the 
Essentials of Democracy replied to Mussolini’s con- 
temptuous criticism of democracy as “* endless talk ” by 
showing how the vitality of a society depends on dis- 
cussion and on the existence of a great many groups 


in which people are using their minds together. It is 
here that the ultimate distinction between the two 


kinds of socicties is to be found. Mr. Hobson describes 
the raw material of the uninformed democracy as a 
normal indifference to public affairs, interrupted by tidal 
waves of enthusiasm, fear or hate. You can do or attempt 
one of three things with this herd mind. You can leave 
it alone, confining education to your own class and trusting 
to your police to keep enthusiasm from dangerous 
expression. That was the plan of eightcenth-century 
England. You can try to educate it in such a way as to 
preserve its primitive force and to direct it as and where 
you want to, making it your own weapon. That is 
the plan attempted in Germany, Italy and Russia. Or 
you can try to educate it in such a way as to give it 
independent qualities of intelligence and temper, seeking 
for the basis of your society in a unity that is not merely 
the unity of the closed mind. That is the method 
attempted in the democracies that remain true to the 
old traditions of tolerance. 

For some purposes, at a time when obviously great 
changes are needed if society is to manage its most 
pressing problems and escape its most manifest dangers, 
the method of a popular tyranny seems extremely 
effective. But can it last ? Will it in fact develop and 
maintain the qualities that are necessary if it is to 
succced ? Here two thinkers, often in disagreement, 
take the same view. Dean Inge in his address to the 
Classical Association on Greeks and Barbarians*, thinks 
like Mr. Hobson that all spiritual and intellectual life 
will be strangled under these new dictatorships, “ far 
more tyrannical, more searching in their inquisitional 
terrorism than the rule of any Tsar, Emperor or Sultan ”’ 
Dean Inge points out that Hellenism survived the loss of 
Greck political liberty just because free thought was not 
extinguished. Dean Inge’s allusion suggests a contrast 
that has a direct bearing on our present conditions. 
What are the problems that are baflling our modern 
world? Peace, disarmament, free trade. Now the 
most successful experiment ever made in the manage- 
ment of those problems was made by the Roman Empire 
in the first two centuries of its history. ‘ For the first 
time after unceasing war,” says Rostovzteff, “the civilized 
world enjoyed a real peace; the dream of the leading 
spirits of the Ancient World was at last realized. Small 
wonder that economic life showed a brilliant revival 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire.” The 
leading spirits of the modern world would be profoundly 
thankful if they could hope that a historian describing 
the world after 1940 could write as Roztovzteff can write, 
describing the world after 27 B.c. 

But if you want the explanation you have to study 
in Dr. Tarn’s book on Hellenistic civilization the spread 
of Greek ideas, Greek science, Greek culture. If the wide 
world known as the Roman Empire with all its different 
races, customs, religions, lived at peace with a free 





2s. 6d.) 


{ Proceedings of the Classical Association. (John Murray. 
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trade in goods and ideas, this triumph was due to the 
combination of Roman law with Greek thought, to the 
Roman genius for government with the unchecked 
intellectual influence of the Greeks under a system of 
which the most important feature was its tolerance. 
If Augustus had been Hitler what would have become 
of that experiment ? In the modern world the tradition 
of tolerance is strongest in British history; the result 
partly of temperament, partly of accident. Unfortunately, 
that tradition is losing strength, as anybody will see who 
compares Fox’s superb speech in May, 1803, answering 


ee 
Napoleon’s complaint of our hospitality to the Bourbons 
with the fate of Trotsky, or who watches a powerful 
Government rewarding the patience of the British people 
under the severest strain by a measure of which so great 
an authority as Professor Houldsworth warns us thy 
it restores the abuses from which the Whigs delivered 
England in the eighteenth century. Men who are jot 
dismayed by the experiments of the Continent in intole. 
ance may well tremble when a people that has kept 
the light alive ceases itself to care about its beg 
tradition. 


FRESH HOPE AND NEW SKILL 


By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


HE sovereign cure for pessimism in this country is to 
leave the office chair or the platform and to mingle 
with the great company of young men and women who 
in factory and workshop, in the words of Ecclesiasticus, 
“maintain the state of the world, for all their desire is 
in the work of their hands.” Popular novelists pour 
forth patronizing lamentations after a hurried visit to 
industrial areas which by their very strangeness cause 
alarm and despondency. Words of resignation, despair 
or complaint, uttered by men who have admittedly seen 
only a small part of the problem of which they speak, are 
heard over the ether, and are echoed on a thousand plat- 
forms. But no one has yet made more than a passing and 
apologetic reference to the Ministry of Labour’s Training 
Centres, which, after eight years’ trial, though on a 
modest scale, constitute one of the most promising and 
quite the most successful social experiments yet made. 

There are eight of these centres,* each designed to take 
about 400 “ pupils” for a six months’ course of in- 
struction in eight or ten different crafts, including brick- 
laying, plastering and tile-fixing, carpentry and cabinet- 
making, coach-body building, panel beating, painting, 
motor mechanic, machine operating, electric welding 
and hairdressing, 

The trainees (a word sanctioned by the O.E.D.) are 
drawn at present solely from the depressed areas, except 
at the Birmingham, Bristol and Glasgow centres, which 
were in existence before the Industrial Transference 
policy was definitely adopted as a means of assisting 
unemployment in the distressed areas. Care is taken 
to select only men from 18 to 25 who are likely in all 
respects to do credit to themselves and to their instructors. 
Each man gets an adequate allowance so that with his 
unemployment benefit or transitional payments he is 
able to pay for board and lodging, keep a little pocket 
money for himself and, in certain circumstances, where 
he has dependants, to send some money home week 
by week. The centres are in populous towns, and 
the men are expected and encouraged to mix with their 
neighbours on equal terms and abandon their natural 
clannishness, which, in the case of men from Welsh 
mining valleys, is a real handicap. 

To see the men in the shops, absorbed in their task, 
under the guidance of skilled instructors, is an inspiration, 
To hear them as, sitting incognito in an eating-house, I 
have heard them, talking of their job after hours over a 
dish of fish and chips is to realize how completely a few 
wecks of discipline and the prospect of a permanent place 
in life, once training is over, can change a young man’s 
outlook from apathy to ambition. The management is 
technical, the routine is not that of a school but of a 
factory. Men “ clock on” and “ off,” indent for their 





* At Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Letchworth, Park Royal 
(Acton), Waddon (nr. Croydon), Wallsend and Watford. 


material through the instructor, receive their job, and see 
their time-sheets as in any large works. The test pieces 
or cards by which their progress is marked every fortnight 
are kept in pigeon-holes under their names—visible proof 
of improvement. 

The latest Report of the Ministry of Labour (for 1933, 
Cmd. 4543, 2s.) shows that of 41,000 men so trained 
since 1925, 34,000 completed their training or were placed 
in employment during the course. For the past twelve 
months, of 4,500 men trained at these centres nine out often 
were placed in industry. Although there are no available 
statistics, enquiries made at the Centres, at several large 
factories where trainces are employed, and elsewhere, lead 
me to believe that of those so placed not less than 60 per 
cent. were six months later in the same jobs as those in 
which they were first placed, and 75 per cent. in the same 
trade. Now that trade has improved, few are unem- 
ployed again for more than a week or so. Every 
waiter trained at the Park Royal Centre for the past 
two years has been “ placed”: they are to be found at 
Claridge’s and the Savoy, at Brighton and Swanage; 
some young miners who four years ago left Durham or 
Whitehaven are already head waiters. The demand 
lately in certain trades has been greater than the supply, 
for employers are beginning to learn by experience the 
value of the discipline and attention to detail which is 
here acquired. 

Yet the centres are only two-thirds full. The reason 
is not financial; the inclusive overhead cost, over and 
above the regulation unemployment benefit and travel- 
ling expenses, is only about 30s. per head per week for six 
months—a small price to pay for relieving the country ofa 
potential burden and endowing a man with new skill and 
fresh hope. The Centres are below strength because the 
policy has been to equate the supply of trained men with 
the demand, for it is beyond question that, if the virtual 
certainty of employment for men who have done well were 
removed, it would be impossible to maintain efficiency 
and keenness at its present high level, and the knowledge 
and skill acquired during training would subsequently 
be lost. The unforeseen increase in demand cannot be 
quickly met. 

Yet these Centres are today virtually the only place 
in which systematic practical intensive instruction 
is being given under factory conditions to young 
workmen. I have been round them with engineers 
whose experienced eyes would, I imagined, curb my 
enthusiasm. They were as much impressed as I was 
with the quality of the work and the type of man. 
“IT would be glad to see any one of them in my 
shop,” was the verdict again and again. I met recently 
a trainee of 1929, now a foreman on £5 a week, who 
declared that six months at a centre was worth a thousand 
pounds to any man—for it was worth at least 15s. 4 
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eck in Wages for the period of a man’s working life, 


and perhaps more. 
An immediate increase of these centres should be an 
feature of any constructive national policy. 
They should not be closed to all but the distressed areas, 
put open to suitable youths from any area. They 
hould be popularized by every possible means. They 
. . abe © “f + " - ) es 
have hitherto been almost ignored by the Press and 
the B.B.C., and nine employers out of ten have forgotten, 
# they ever knew of their existence, for successive 
Governments have avoided any form of publicity. 

the effect on the trainees themselves is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory feature of a splendid and heartening 
stem. I have seen at each Centre scores of grateful 
etters written to managers by “ old boys.” Here is one 
fom a Durham mining lad aged 19, written to the 
manager of his local Labour Exchange : 






essential 














“Perhaps you will be interested to know, Sir, that the Training 
Contre and the conditions of same are all that anyone could wish 
for, with the exception, perhaps, of those people that come up 
jere thinking they are coming on a picnic. Everything is made 
as comfortable as possible for the Trainees, and although, of 
course, a certain standard of discipline has to be maintained, 

















UR Davis Cup victory last season, when Perry, Austin, 
Hughes and Lee brought the coveted trophy back 
fom France, has given a great fillip to the game in 
Britain, and, in consequence, we can look forward to a 
record tennis year. Not only, therefore, is there some 
wonderful tennis ahead for those at the top, but the many 
ordinary players, who after all are the backbone of the 
game, will have an extra incentive for play and improve- 
ment, With the chief events staged at Wimbledon, it 
is “up to” the latter to take full advantage of the 
occasion and remember that more can be learnt by watch- 
ing good tennis than in any other way. 

The season opens with home players definitely on top, 
hut there are still one or two lost honours to be regained, 
chief of these being at Wimbledon. Tere a victory in the 
men’s championship has always been the chief ambition 
ofevery male player. So far during his rapid rise to fame, 
centre-court honours have eluded Fred Perry, and he 
finds this arena the most difficult of all to play in. His 
recent victories, however, over Jack Crawford, and _ his 
other fine deeds abroad, have strengthened the view that 
this may be Perry’s year of triumph. What wonderful 
scenes there would be if he did sueeeed. A. W. Gore was 
the last Englishman to break through the sacred portals 
in 1909, although the Australian players Brookes, Wilding, 
Patterson and Crawford (the present holder) have won 
since then. 

In the regrettable absence of Mrs. Moody a lady cham- 
pion may also be crowned from the home ranks, and Miss 
Round, the finalist of last year, who so nearly succeeded, 
would be the popular favourite for this. Two useful 
lessons can be learnt from Miss Round’s tremendous 
struggle with Miss Seriven for the Hard Court Champion- 
ship at Bournemouth this month. Our No. 1. player 
survived at the end. but not before Miss Scriven, always 
a great fighter, had led 5—2 and 40—15 in the final set. 
The moral to be drawn from this for the ordinary player 
is that a match is never lost until it is won, and that it 
pays to hang on until the bitter end in the hope of the tide 
turning. 

The American Wightman Cup team, by the way, will 
include three neweomers who are sure to intrigue the 
They are: Miss Marble, possessed 

































Wimbledon crowds. 





OUR LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS 


By SIR F. GORDON LOWE 





taken on the whole, they (myself included) are a happy crowd. 
The midday meals are wholesome and appetising and, on top of all, 
are well cooked. Quite recently I had the misfortune to lose my 
sister in death, and would most heartily like to show my appre- 
ciation of the generous way they acted towards me. I would be 
very thankful to you, Sir, if you could suggest some way for me 
to show my gratitude to them.” 


The work is almost unknown to the public: it is 
familiar to very few Members of Parliament. It should 
be better known. Why should the Postmaster-General, 
alone of all Ministers, proclaim to the world the efficiency 
of his Department, which is, after all, a Government 
monopoly, able to make profits only because he can 
charge as much for delivering a letter, which he has not 
written, on paper not supplied by him, as a farmer charges 
for delivering haifa pint of milk, and in fresher condition? 
How much criticism has he been spared, and how many 
encomiums have accrued to him as a large advertiser. 
Let the Ministry of Labour spend half as much, and 
gain the just appreciation of a grateful Press. These 
Centres are essential to the industrial recovery of 
England: they should be doubled and, if need be, 
trebled. They are a better investment today than any 
other form of education or social endeavour known to me. 










of a man’s service with five varieties ; Miss Babcock, of 
the long reach and Miss Cruickshank, the doubles special- 
ist of the party. That clever match player, Miss Helen 
Jacobs, who will be the greatest danger at Wimbledon 
to home players, will captain the side. The Wightman 
Cup match on June 15th and 16th will be the first centre- 
court attraction of the season, and our own women will 
have an excellent chance of reducing the deficit which 
their rivals, who lead 7—4, have piled up against 
them. 

Last of all, the Wimbledon crowds will see Great Britain 
defending the Davis Cup on her own ground, and whether 
our challengers are Australia, the United States or some 
other nation, our chances of succeeding look good. 

Before Wimbledon Perry and Hughes will be defending 
their French doubles titles, and Perry is also keen to add 
the singles’ championship at this great meeting to his list. 
I often think this tennis trip to Paris is ill-advised for some 
of our players. A defeat at the Stade Roland Garros, 
Auteuil, has before now upset a player’s morale for Wimble- 
don, which closely follows this hectic meeting. Amateur 
tennis, however, is run on a reciprocal basis. ‘ Send 
your teams to us or we can’t send ours to you” is the 
motto of the various Associations, and Nationals have to 
respond to their country’s call. Many wonder how it is 
amateurs can devote so much time to the game. The 
answer is that those representing their country or club 
may receive their expenses on all big occasions. This 
means that International players can almost live free 
from one year’s end to another and have a delightful time 
seeing the world into the bargain. It is nice during the 
short time it lasts but there is nothing much at the end ; 
a committee on Amateurism is now sitting to consider 
the whole difficult problem. 

Until recently Oxford and Cambridge have been two 
of the best nurseries for the game and players like 
Austin, Avory, Ritchie, Tuckey and Tinkler all received 


their early grounding at one or other university. Unfor- 


tunately, Public School masters are still inclined to 
frown on lawn-tennis but it can be played unofficially at 
schools like Harrow, Charterhouse, Repton and Stowe, 
That many masters are now taking a more sensible 
view is shown by the fact that 82 schools have accepted 
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the L.T.A.’s offer to send them coaches this season. All 
the same, England is handicapped in the race to produce 
future champions through the game not being on an 
organized footing at most of our schools. 

Perry, Hughes, Lee, Wilde and Hare are all products 
of club tennis and proud of the fact, and more and 
more in these democratic days will the supply of young 
players come from this direction. Perry and Wilde 
both say they originally learnt a good deal at the Herga 
Club, Harrow, from knocking up against a practice wall. 
This method of practice can certainly be recommended 
to all beginners and others as an excellent means of 
improving footwork and all strokes, especially volleying. 
Every club and private court should have a practice 
board. 

It is curious to note that the great Californian players 
like Mrs. Moody, Miss Jacobs, Vines, Stoeffen and others, 
who learnt to play on asphalt courts, are at their best 
on the perfect grass at Wimbledon. Likewise the French- 


a 
men who also play on a hard surface. This brings Met 
the point that it is better for all youngsters inti 
country to learn their tennis on hard courts, Th. 
will only learn a bad style if they are taught oy ‘ 
average English grass court, which is unfortunete, 
anything but true (a situation that needs remedying) 

In conclusion let us see how the 19-year-old Austral 
McGrath, learnt his wonderful two-handed backhayj 
which is a freak shot that young players shoul - 
attempt to copy. At the age of twelve McGrath got hol 
of his elder brother’s racket and found, owing to it 
weight, he had to use two hands to swing it on 3 
backhand, and this is how his unorthodox stroke dey 
loped. I am all for a junior learning to handle a jj, 
sized racket as soon as possible, but as a rule it is essenti) 
that it should be a light weight and not more tha 
12} oz. to start with. Conversely, seniors are too fon 
of using too light a racket and would unquestionah)y 
get better results with a heavier one. ; 


. 


ian, 


THE INTELLECTUAL CRISIS IN PARIS 


By HERBERT READ 


T is a different atmosphere, one would have said a 
few years ago—meaning that the difference in 
tone and feeling which we are apt to experience when 
travelling from one city to another is to be referred to 
physical things, measured by barometers and thermo- 
meters and other scientific instruments. But inventions 
destroy the significance of phrases, if these have any 
vividness left in daily usage. The atmosphere, when 
vou descend at Le Bourget, is palpably the same; _ the 
one continuous atmosphere has supported your easy 
flight; and the ease of it—the absence of flurry and 
haste (speed is another thing), of jolting and distraction 
—has obliterated all sense of intervening solidity. It 
is the same atmosphere. And yet, within four hours 
of leaving London, you are being assured by your friends 
in Paris that this same atmosphere is thick—thick with 
potentialities, presages, tension. Three months have 
passed since the fatal demonstrations of February. 
For some reason not at first easy to understand, the 
events of that week have an ever-expanding reverberation. 
It cannot be merely the brutal facts—the dead numbered 
no more than the daily toll of the roads in England, 
and among the dead were no specific heroes. A proportion 
of them were idle onlookers. But it was a demonstration 
of realities, a sudden and dramatic revelation of organ- 
ized forces. These forces still exist, organized and 
verging on desperation. Before long, the tension must 
break. 

Few intellectuals remain indifferent to the situation. 
An attitude of philosophical detachment is no longer 
possible, even to such a writer as Julien Benda, who in 
the past has pleaded so earnestly for intellectual inde- 
pendence and integrity. His name appears among the 
signatures to a Manifeste aux Travailleurs which has 
been published recently. It is a manifesto with hundreds 
of signatures, mainly these of university professors, 
scientists, teachers and students; the writers and 
painters include Alain, Jean-Richard Bloch, André 
Breton, Simon Bussy, René Crevel, Ramon Fernandez, 
André Gide, Jean Lurcat, Ozenfant, Léon Pierre-Quint 
and Romain Rolland. Some of these, such as Gide 
and Rolland, are already known as sympathetic towards 
communism, and perhaps the mention of any names 
takes away from the impressiveness of the complete 
jist, which is predominantly “* learned.” The manifesto 
states quite briefly that the signatories have formed a 
committee of vigilance to protect the republic against 


the threat of fascism, and they put the services of this 
Committee at the disposition of the workers’ organizations, 
Les organisations ouvriéres may not be synonymous with 
the communist organizations, but in effect —that is to 
say, in the event of a revolution—there can be no dou 
that the Committee of Vigilance would work with th 
communists. 

Gide’s declaration in favour of communism is o! 
several years’ standing, and since Gide is undoubtedly 
among the three or four most influential writers in 
France, it cannot have been without considerable effect 
among the intelligentsia generally. How far that effec 
can reach may be judged from the recent * conversion” 
of Ramon Fernandez to the same position—a conversion 
arising directly out of the events of February. Fernandez 
is not unknown as a literary critic in Great Britain; 
he has lectured here several times and has been a frequent 
contributor to the Criterion. Until now, his classical 
sympathies in literature (he is author of a life of Racine, 
and has been by far the acutest critic of Proust), anda 
clear realization of the difference between intellectual 
and popular values, has kept him clear of socialism. 
But there is no hesitation about his present step; he 
declares himself un intelleetuel entiérement acquis @ li 
cause ouvriére. He is one of those, he says, who for 
some years have believed in the possibility of an ideology, 
an ethic of the right wing. After the events of February 
6th such a hope is no longer to be entertained. 

But all that is “ right * in this situation is not fascist. 
Equally opposed to fascism is the monarchist group. 
under Maurras and Daudet. From a purely intellectuél 
standpoint, it seems to me that this group has the greater 
integrity. The intellectual who allies himself with « 
working-class communist moyement has either to adopt 
an attitude of patronage, such as that of the Committee 
of Vigilance, or to elaborate, in the manner of M. 
Middleton Murry in this country, a certain kind o 
mysticism. M. Fernandez, for example, declares that 
the intellectual has need of the working classes so that 
he may have complete knowledge of himself—whatever 


that may mean. The monarchists are much mor 
realistic. Their programme may be highly idealistic. 


even romantic, penetrated through and through by @! 
irrational sense of glory. But romanticism is not the 
same as mysticism, and is not incompatible with u- 
tellectual effort and political action. The French 
monarchist is opposed above all to the vagueness © 
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ryeral and humanitarian ideals, a vagueness that is the 
Ne ; 

ential weakness of the liberal cause, and the explan- 
wn of its collapse before the preciser programmes of 










limits. The only cure that can arise within the system is 
the violent and fatalistic method of fascist dictatorship— 
the resolve of one element in the bourgeois mass to put its 
house in order, usually with ample financial support. 
That method involves the suppression of every radical 












ation - Se 5 
jascisi andcommunism. Programme d’abord is therefore 
ase . ° - . © 
he present cry of the young monarchists. Convinced 


the intellectual superiority of their programme, they 


f ; ots 
; any efforts to make their position clear 


do not spare any 
and uncompromising. 
Nevertheless, communists and monarchists have a 


common enemy, which is not so much fascism itself, as 
the social degeneration that breeds the fascist spirit. 
Democracy, not in France only, has spelt bourgeoisie—a 
sreat central mass of people, shopkeepers, rentiers, clerks, 
commercial travellers, countless middlemen and finance 
jokers, Who are interested in nothing beyond maintain- 
gg their standard of life and their bourgeois comfort. 
This shapeless monster is not merely intellectually in- 
rious—it hates all things intellectual, especially art and 


cu 


literature. Moreover, it is morally and politically cor- 
nipt, and in France now, as in Germany a year or so ago, 


this corruption has reached scandalous and intolerable 


uu 








alternative. 
munism only (for the existing Catholic political organiza- 
tions were predominantly bourgeois); the complication 
of the situation in France is due to the further alternative 
of monarchism. 
extreme dilemma of communism or nothing; this other 
alternative is an active political doctrine with a philo- 
sophical background as realistic and energetic as any com- 
munism can put forward. 
Catholicism gives it the machinery of a demagogic appeal, 
and a political reality which such a doctrine could never 
pretend to have in England. 
monarchist in Mr. Eliot, but then we also have a mon- 
archy, which is completely a part of our bourgeois system. 
It would be rather difficult to form a political party based 
on a plea for a different kind of monarchy. 


WILLOW 


In Germany this meant in effect com- 


The intellectual is not driven into the 


Its liaison with militant 


We have, it is true, a 





WALY 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


OMING home from some errand I went by an hotel 
} with whose commissionaire I am on_ speaking 
terms; that is to say, as I was passing one day he burst 
out, @ propos of some modernist sculpture opposite : 
“What have I done? They don't see it, they're inside, 
I've got to look at it twelyc hours a day; what have I 


done?” This time he was moving on four or five 
determined looking boys clasping flat books. They 


moved, but returned the second he had a taxi’s door to 
Again he scattered them: again, selecting their 
moment, they returned. I took advantage of our 
aequaintanceship to ask what it was all about, and got 
sich answer as might have been expected. “ We've 
got the Australian cricketers here.” 

At once I went back through time and space to a 
schoolroom in Sydney, pepper trees outside the window, 
locusts croaking, and my English governess reading 
aloud from Alice. ‘* Do cats eat bats?” she began, 
aud could not go on for laughing. The question did 
not seem so preposterous, and one of us answered gravely : 
“Not in Australia, but white do.” They did. 
Our family bat had met with just that fate, and next 
dav, as a reward for some good deed, I was chosen to 
buy another at the shop of Victor Trumper. 

Is he forgotten ? I know that in 1910 when he went 
to the wicket a certainty of excitement possessed all 
watchers in the stands and on the hill. His bat was 
it scored from impossible angles ; 


open, 


ants 


Harlequin’s wand ; 
he might have plaved without pads, so gracefully sure 
was his defence. A light build made his centuries the 
more miraculous, I once retrieved a ball at which he 
seemed only to flick, which went for six into the fourth 
row of seats in the members’ stand. In dreams children 
themselves partnering Trumper, scattering the 
English attack ; his physical frailness gave the dream a 
quality of probability which it would have lacked had 
the hero been Armstrong, a sizeable man. He was the 
Shelley of cricket, and for once I was to see him plain. 

Next afternoon the governess took me, clasping my 
autograph book, to the little shop. I had qualms on 
the tram—would he be there? The shop was empty 
when we pushed open its glass door, and I stood still just 
inside with a feeling of sickness that I have not known 
With graver disappointments since. Then there was 
movement behind a rack of clubs, and Victor himself 


saw 


I gazed, could not speak, and the 
governess made my wants clear; a bat forthe children’s use, 
Trumper nodded, gravely surveyed my 
height, selected a bat and gave it to me with the words : 


came towards us. 


to cost so much. 


* Try how she feels.” 

I felt the weight, balanced it as professionally as I knew. 
The bat was perfectly comfortable, but if I said so delight 
was at an end. I shook my head. He took it away, 
brought another, and another. At last I had to make up 
my mind. I chose blindly, a bat with a knot near the 
splice. The governess exclaimed, but Trumper said: 

* T never mind a knot meself.” 

Approval goes quickly to a child’s head. I took the 
bat and began to show off, playing imaginary forcing 
shots, forgetting style, brandishing wildly. Trumper 
watched, then spoke. The Australian voice can take 
an extraordinarily sardonic and wounding twist, and 
this, rather than the wording of his brief comment, 
showed me just what he thought of the performance. 

* Bit of a golfer, arertcha ? ” 

When my governess had paid for the bat, she said : 

‘Oh, but you haven’t asked Mr. Trumper—where’s 
your autograph book, dear?” 

I could not bear it. I wanted never to be reminded 
of that comment or that moment. To the astonishment 
of the governess I shook my head and ran from the shop, 
gulping. Actual tears, thank goodness, kept back till 
we were in the street. 

Most loving’s mere follv, and mine was not the only 
extravagance. There the boy of twelve who 
plagued his parents to let someone see to his teeth, 
Obliged by them (wondering) he rejected the man they 
had demanded Dr. Noble, M. A. Noble, 
who, in time from captaining Australia, 
practised dentistry for a living. He got his way, and 
sat ecstatically writhing while the demi-god, drilled. 
There was the child who kept a tram-ticket discarded 
by Cotter, the fast bowler. in her prayer book. 

Well, that’s all over. However, memory of it made 
me ask the commissionaire not to be too harsh with the 
His answer was discouraging: “ You can’t be 
The end of this incident was 


was 


chosen and 


snatched 


boys. 
too harsh with boys.” 
hidden, but if 1 know anything of the cunning, tact, 
patience, and lack of scruple inspired by cricket hero- 


worship, the boys defeated him, 
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MISCHEHEN 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


N Deutschland spielt heute die Frage der Mischehen 
eine grosse Rolle. Eine Mischehe ist nach dem heute 
in Deutschland giiltigen Gesetz eine Ehe zwischen 
Angehérigen verschiedener Konfessionen oder Rassen. 
Also zum Beispiel eine Ehe zwischen einem Katholiken 
und einer Protestantin oder zwischen einem Christen und 
einer Negerin oder zwischen einem Deutschen und einer 
Franzésin. Ob die Ehe zwischen Deutschen und 
Engliindern auch unter den Begriff der Mischehe fiallt, 
ist noch nicht entschieden. Denn die fiihrenden Rasse- 
theoretiker, die Herren Giinther und Rosenberg, sind sich 
noch nicht einig, ob die germanische und die angelsiich- 
sische Rasse dieselbe oder zwei verschicdene Rassen 
sind, 
In Wirklichkeit erstreckt sich die Frage der Mischehen 
nur auf arisch-jiidische Ehen. Wobei man alles das arisch 


nennt, was, nicht ausgesprochen jiidisch ist oder so 
aussicht. Denn auch der Begriff und die Abgrenzung 


ee 2? 


des “ Arischen ” ist heute im Dritten Reiche noch nicht 
endgiiltig festgelegt. 

Kine Mischehe ist nach Meinung der heutigen deutschen 
Justiz nur dazu da, um getrennt zu werden. Ein 
Zusammenleben von Menschen verschiedener Rasse und 
Konfession erregt nur Aergernis und Aergernis soll nicht 
erregt werden. War friiher die Ehe als die gesetzlich 
geregelte Lebensgemeinschaft eines Mannes mit einer 
Frau nur die Privatangelegenheit dieser beiden, so ist 
sie es heute nicht mehr. War friiher der Zweck der 
Ehe die Familie, so ist es heute die ‘“Aufnordung.” 
Der Staat legt heute Wert auf Aufnordung und das 
bedeutet “die Stiirkung des Anteils der Nordischen 
Rasse an der Volksgemeinschaft durch Zusammen- 
schluss der nordisch Gesinnten und bewusste Ausrich- 
tung auf dics rassenpolitische Ideal des nordischen 
Menschen hin.” 

Darum also werden heute Ehen nicht mehr wegen 
Khebruch, Geisteskrankheit und_ Sittlichkeitsvergehen 
allein, sondern auch wegen Judentums aufgelést. Es 
wiirde zu weit fiihren, die Begriindungen fiir diese 
aufgelésten Ehen anzufiihren. Seitdem der oberste 
Kontrolleur der nationalsozialistischen Partei, Herr 
Rosenberg, in seinem Buch ‘“ Der Mythos des 20, 
Jahrhunderts ” den Geschlechtsverkehr zwischen Ariern 
und Juden mit dem Tode bestrafen will, kann es nicht 
wundern, wenn ein Urteil des Oberlandesgerichts in 
Karlsruhe (am 2. Miirz 1934) eine Mischehe mit der 
Begriindung aufléste, dass eine Verbindung eines Ariers 
mit einem Angehérigen der jiidischen Rasse widernatiirlich 
ist. So wurde die Ehe aus § 1833 BGB unter Aktenzeichen 
2 Zbr 208/ 33 rechtskriiftig geschieden. Da bei Ehe- 
Trennungen die Formen der Scheidung, Nichtigkeits- 
Erklirung und Anfechtung im Frage kommen, so kiime 
hier die Anfechtung der Ehe in Betracht, da “ sich der 
eine Ehegatte tiber persénliche Eigenschaften des anderen 
Ehegatten geirrt habe.” 

Der fiir Mischehen zustiindige oberste Verwaltungs- 
beamte, Deutschlands Innenminister Dr. Frick bezeichnet 
die iiber “ mischbliitiget ”” Ehen im Ausland verbreiteten 
Geriichte als “ Irrtiimer oder Entstellungen.” Er _ ist 
aber weder von dem Urteil von Karlsruhe noch von dem 
Todesurteil seines Parteikollegen Rosenberg abgeriickt. 
Aus diesem Grunde kann man den Schmerz der “ Frank- 


furter Zeitung,” die fast nur von ‘* Widernatiirlichen ” 
und “ Mischbliitigen ” gelesen und gekauft wird, ver- 


stehen, mit dem sie iiber die Fille und Urteile der 
Mischehen berichten muss, 
¥F. G. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MAY 1th 
12.00 Memorial to Adam Lindsay Gordon in Westminster Abbey 


—Unveiling Service: H.R.H. the Duke of Y k, 
Archbishop of Canterbury a te 


18.25 Walker Cup Match—Eye-witness account : Bernard Darwin 
19.30 What I Believe—Discussion: W. H. Moberley, D.S.O,, \ 

Vice-Chancellor of Manchester Univ ersity, and a Tay yman., 
20.15 London Music Festival: B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Bruno 


Walter, Bernard Shore (viola), Emanuel Feuermann ( = 
Schubert, Strauss, Wagner .. LR 
21.20 Short Story —Miss Marple tells a Story: Agatha Christie |” y 
22.25 Schwanda, the Bagpiper, Act Il bod ee: 4 rom » Coven cd 
Garden .. ; y 
SATURDAY, MAY 12th ty 
10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton X 
17.15 The School Road—a play by Mortimer Batten i. oe 
19.00 Scenes from Mary Webb: the Worthern Village PI: ayers... MR 
19.05 Time to Spare—the unemployed series an oe 
20.00 Griller String Quartet and Tatiana Makushina ., ey 
20.00 The Week in Scotland : George Blake + 
21.00 Welsh Coal—an economist sums up a a .W B 
21.12 Walker Cup Match: Bernard Darwin es nA ad 
21.15 Pursuit of Adonis : Ernest Milton plays the lead .. ny 1 
21.20 Waterfront and Open Sea: Capt. David Bone 


os yee 
SUNDAY, MAY 13th 
14.40 Queen Elizabeth’s Subjects—Some Women of the Queen 8 
Court: Dr. G. B. Harrison .. 3 ME 
17.30 The Merchant of Venice : a version for broad: asting N, 


17.30 The Linden Wind Trio—Sonatas by Boyce and other carly 
composers a oe NER 

19.00 Recital: Megan Thomas (soprano), "Antonio Brosa ; | 

19.30 What the Church is Doing—Social Work for Down- and- 


uts lg « SR 
19.55 St. Martin-in-the- Fields : Rev. H.R. L. Sheppard oo OR, 
21.05 “ Pilgrim’s Way ”—an anthology of poetry and music ..X, 


MONDAY, MAY 14th 
10.45 The Boat Train—To see a Children’s Court at work in 
Paris: Mrs. Joan Woollcombe ate +e 


ee o N 
18.50 Current Fiction: Francis Hackett .. oe 
19.05 Economics in a Changing World : Stephen King- Hall N, 
19.30 The Treaty of Versailles and After: Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee —_\, 


20.00 Clean Hands—a tragedy in one act by Alan Norton, from 


the Little Theatre, Leicester .. MR, 
20.15 London Music Festival Concert : B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. 
Bruno Walter, Philharmonic Choir (part) and soloists. 
Programme includes Brucknet’s Sy ates No. 9 and 
Te Deum AC : . « WN 
TUESD. \Y, M. \Y 15th 
13.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Society's Concert: Piano 
recital by Leonard Isaacs All Regionals 
16.30 New English String Quartet. Becthoy en, &e. N. 


19.15 ‘Through Foreign Eyes—Britain looks at the World xe GR 
20.00 Common Property—I. Roman Britain North of the Trent : 

E. R. Thompson—a new series : oo RS 
20.10 A Visit to the Lincolnshire Tulip Fields: E. G. Hilton .. MR, 
20.25 Schwanda, the Bagpiper, Act I of WX se slow s iti from 


Covent Garden LR, 
2¢.30 The Web of Thought and Action—the crucible of society : 
Discussion between Professor H. Levy and John Pilley ..N, 


21.12 The Week-end on the Road: Sir Malcolm Campbell... N, 
22.15 Bathsheba of Saaremaa—a play in one act by Aino Kallas, 
trans. from the Finnish. Lena Ashwell’s tirst appearance 


in a radio play . a : Bc ms LR. 
W 'EDNE SD: AY, Mi: AY 16th 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street : se N, 
18.50 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard , N, 
19.05 For Farmers Only: John Morgan .. N, 
19.30 The Young Offender : Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian Henderson, MP. N 
20.15 London Music Festival Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. 
Weingartner, Backhaus (pianoforte). Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso, &c. ee eve 
21.00 Variety from the Argyle Theatre, Birkenhead. Selection 
from the opening bill of seventy years ago .. L.R., N.R., &c. 


21.45 Programme of Gramophone Records: Christopher Stone L.R. 
21.55 Northern Eloquence—Lord Brougham’s Defence of Queen 
Caroline, 1820 .. oe ° - Ae 


22.15 The Theatre: James Agate Bs ¢ i ae . 
THURSDAY, MAY 17th 
10.45 The Week in Westminster: G. H. Hall, M.P. .. ce OM 


19.30 From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.—Trade Unionism since 1913 : 
1. L. Beales Ae a ye iY 
19.30 American Traditional ‘Songs : "Midland Studio Chorus .. 
20.00 Arabella, Act I: Richard Strauss’s opera, from Covent ; 
Garden. First performance in Britain .. Ne 

20.15 In Praise of Scotland—Fife and Angus: Sir "Sydney 


N, 
M.Re 


Gammell, Robert Burnett, Cita Angus a SR. 
21.15 Famous Trials—2. Simon Lord Loy at, 1747, the “ Fox of 
the North ” L.R., &es 
21.15 Choir and Cloister—s. Worcester. Music from the 
Cathedral ahs Be ne a ~» JER 
21.20 Europe’s Centre of Gravity : " Graham Hutton, Assistant ; 
Editor of The Economist oe Ac aC my ie Ny 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N. 
May 11th. Bach’s Choral Variations: C. H. Trevor (crgan). 
May 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th. Monteverdi’s Madrigals : The \\ ircless 


Singers. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


« She Loves Me Not.” By Howard Lindsay. At the Adelphi. 


is play; based on a novel inspired by real life (or by news- 
be  cadlines : have it your own way), tells in staccato 
pa the story of Curley Flagg. Curley Flagg, dancing 
déshabille, brought a ray of sunshine into the lives of 
atrons of the Hilarity Night Club, It was badly needed, 
v dging from our brief glimpse of that resort, where the 
jarkness and the silence were only broken by, respectively, 
a spotlight on Curley’s abdomen and six shots from a 
yangster’s automatic. A man, in fine, is murdered during 


en 


her act. 
Curley is wanted as a witness. Knowing the attitude 


of the American police towards witnesses who have neither 

pail nor pull, she runs away in what a man with keen sight 

and a very literal mind might have described as her stage 
costume, And where should she take refuge but in Princeton 

University! Thereafter, I am glad to say, the fun is rather 

furious than fast. 

Four students of contrasting types combine to give her 
shelter. All are third year men, and it is clear from their 
conduct that the past eight terms have completely under- 
mined intellects never conspicuous for their stability. Curley 
needs, besides boy’s clothes and a hair-cut, a job. So the 
young hero wires for assistance to his fiancée, the film mag- 
nate’s son to Hollywood, and the dilettante Communist to 
his felow-Reds. ‘The athlete’s failure to wire to anyone 
I attribute rather to illiteracy than to a lack of 
chivalry. 

The appeals for help are varied in their effect. The hero’s 
shrewish fiancée comes down like a wolf on the campus. 
The seedy Reds organize a seedy demonstration. The film 
magnate’s publicity man scents a story which will revitalize 
an unsatisfactory film and turns up with a contract for 
Curley and a squad of cameramen. In the meantime, by 
way of a side-issue or sub-plot, the hero has fallen in love 
with the Dean’s daughter, and the gangster, fearing 
Curley’s testimony, is out to mark yet another spot with 
a cross, 

From now on events—already proceeding at a pace difficult 
to follow with the naked eye—begin, as the saying goes, to 
move, Their nature may be roughly deduced from the fact 
that the shrewish fiancée is hit in the wind, the Dean and the 
gangster on the jaw, Curley achieves national fame, her four 
protectors are sent down, and almost everybody else is put 
in gaol, The play ends with Curley leaping from a first 
floor window on to the unsuspecting Dean before a battery 
of cameras. 

It is brilliantly good entertainment, in the same way that 
a Punch and Judy show is brilliantly good entertainment ; 
that the latter is a lot nearer to life does not matter. The 
production may be described as masterly, though hardly 
by anyone who remembers what Shakespeare achieved with 
only a wooden O to work on. The stage is so arranged that 
seven scenes can be shown at once, and the tempo of our 
transition from one lighted cell to another, if it cannot 
quite attain the cinematic ideal to which it aspires, has at 
any rate the urgency to carry off a pleasantly preposterous 
charade, 

The acting, however strongly recommended by slickness 
and a transatlantic réclame, is not of a consistently high level. 
Many of the lightning sketches (there is neither the time nor 
the need for full length portraits) are drawn somewhat crudely 
by the actors. But Miss Vera Marshe as Curley hits the 
right note of synthetic sex appeal, and rides the storms she 
raises, a tinny cretin to the last; Mr. Broderick Crawford and 
Mr. Geoffrey Bryant neatly satirize the arm-chair Bolshevik 
and the magnate’s son, Mr. William Harrigan domineers to 
great effect as the publicity man, and Miss Roberta Beatty 
makes a tiny part tell. 

She Loves Me Not is a cross between Charley’s Aunt and Late 
Night Final. Both those plays were worth seeing. So is 
this. 

Perer FLEMING. 


The Cinema 
“ Viva Villa!” 
Tue American producers ask us not to regard this film as 
history—rather, as an adventurous romance based on 
historical events. Villa (Wallace Beery) is shown as a popular 
leader inspired by a furious hatred for the Spanish aristocracy 
whom President Diaz allowed to oppress the Mexican peasants. 
Himself the son of a peasant, he sees his father flogged to 
death. Later, as a bandit, he thinks only of revenge until he 
comes under the influence of the idealistic Madero (who is 
probably portrayed fairly accurately). 

He helps Madero to overthrow Diaz, and eventually, after 
Madero’s assassination, he marches into Mexico City and 
becomes President on his own account. But tight uniforms 
and the problems of the budget are not in his line. After 
staying long enough to enforce Madero’s land reforms, he 
retires to the country, where he is shot by private enemies. 

One can still ask whether the film is credible as a story. 
Hardly, I think, but in many ways it makes a very good 
story ; and Wallace Beery has a rich part that suits him per- 
fectly. This Villa, clumsy and genial, with his sleepy smile, 
his bursts of temper and his child-like cruelties, is in essentials 
a possible character. But the invented details of the story 
belong too plainly to the familiar realm of magazine fiction. 
The villain, General Pascal, twirls his moustaches in the 
purest vein of melodrama, and the scenes given to the heroine 
(Fay Wray) belong mostly to the same ‘* unhand me ” school. 
But there is a lot of vivid local colour ; the humour, supplied 
partly by a wandering journalist, is effectively woven into the 
action ; and the galloping and the battles, in strong Mexican 
sunlight, are brilliantly done. In fact, the film is at its best 
when it is most like a news-reel of actual guerilla warfare. 
And its general rendering of a Mexican atmosphere twenty-five 
years ago, the sufferings of the peasants under Diaz and the 
counter-cruelties of the bandit rebels, may not be far from the 
truth. 


“The Will of Dr. Mabuse” Shown by the London Film 
Society 

Tue London Film Society concluded its season last Sunday 
with this German talkie, a sequel to the silent Dr. Mabuse, 
also directed by Fritz Lang, which was shown over here 
about eight years ago. The present film has been banned 
in Germany, possibly because it is considered ‘ decadent.” 
There is nothing in it likely to offend an ordinary Censor, 
but its attitude towards crime and insanity is certainly 
** decadent’ in the sense of attaching no importance to 
human values. It neither glorifies nor excuses crime, but 
the characters exist simply as material for a series of sen- 
sational episodes, treated with a wealth of technical in- 
genuity so empty of human significance as to become in 
the end rather repulsive. 

Dr. Mabuse, the master criminal, is shut up in an asylum, 
where he gradually recovers enough sanity to cover sheets 
of paper with detailed plans for further criminal enterprises. 
These schemes are put into effect by a gang who obey the 
orders of an unknown leader, and the police are baffled until 
at last the director of the asylum, Dr. Baum, is suspected and 
run toearth. The whole story, long and complicated, displays 
Fritz Lang’s usual blend of macabre atmosphere with 
realistic detail. There are many graphic episodes; the 
acting and photography are brilliantly efficient; and the 
motor chase towards the end is one of the best ever screened. 
But it is always as though a man of great gifts were writing 
a superior kind of feuilleton, unable to believe that one 
sensation matters more than another. 


At the Empire 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Little Women. 

fresh sentiment ; lively incident. 
cast as Jo. 

White Woman. 

trader, with drooping moustaches and a soft voice. 
performance deserves a less conventional story. 

Cuartes Davy. 


Effective version of Louisa Alcott’s novel ; 
Katharine Hepburn well 


Charles Laughton as a sinister Malayan 
His 
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Art 


The Academy Exhibition 


TuEeRE are always numerous popular errors and misconcep- 
tions about all public events which arise from their very 
publicity. People vaguely hear them discussed, and form 
all sorts of strange ideas of them. I discovered the other 
day at the private view of the Royal Academy that an 
intelligent friend of mine, who moves in extremely well- 
informed society, especially as far as art is concerned, had 
the most extraordinary notions about what the Press so 
often refers to as “the picture of the year.’ He asked 
me which it was this year: Had it yet been selected? I 
said that according to the Daily Ewpress it was Sir John 
Lavery’s picture of the Premier at home, and according to 
the Morning Post the late Mrs. Swynnerton’s Gipsy Girl. I 
found that my friend was much disappointed. He had 
imagined, he said, that at least a laurel wreath would be 
hung over the picture; that by now it ought to have been 
decided on ; and when I said that one daily paper had actually 
said that the picture of the year was a thing of the past, 
it was as though I had told him that the Derby this year 
would be run on strictly non-competitive lines. ‘What! 
no winner ?” was his attitude ; and I confess I sympathized. 
“Work crowned by the Academy,” one reads on the cover 
of a French novel or biography sometimes. ‘* The Academy ” 
in France is thought of as a literary institution, an intellectual 
oligarchy. In England it is not so, and unless the Book of the 
Month Club eventually earns a Royal Charter, there is no 
likelihood of there ever being such a body. 

But there are many other errors just as natural about the 
Royal Academy and its exhibitions. One is that the exhibits 
represent what we might call academic art ; the work of the 
sort of artists who win the approval of teachers, connoisseurs, 
museum officials and art-historians. Many people vaguely 
suppose that directors of public galleries, prominent art- 
teachers, writers on art and experts form part of the hanging 
committee. The fact that a former director of the National 
Gallery is a regular exhibitor might seem to lend colour to 
this supposition, which is of course quite unfounded. Another 
mistake, which is not, to judge from the daily Press, very wide- 
spread, is to suppose that the Academy represents at all com- 
pletely the respectable elements in English art. This year’s 
Chantrey Bequest purchases constitute a very generous 
recognition by the Academy itself that this is unfortunately 
not so; they are chosen largely from outside academy circles, 

What eventually becomes of all the pictures exhibited every 
year at the Royal Academy ? Some of course find buyers ; 
but many are not immediately sold. The appearance at 
Christie's of Mr. Mark Symons’s large Crucifixion subject, 
so soon after it was first exhibited, must be regarded as excep- 
tional; but it is surely a singular and a creditable example or 
courage in an artist that this painter should exhibit another 
large work this year so soon after the sale by auction of his 
previous effort for so low a price—actually I believe less 
than ten pounds. 

The belief that exhibitors at the Royal Academy are 
inspired mainly by mercenary motives docs not bear inspec- 
tion. Portrait-painting, it is true, is a profession whose 
emoluments may still be commensurate with the talent and 
labour expended ; and a sensational picture may occasionally 
command a sensational success. But the artist’s professional 
pride must account for far more of the ambitious works shown 
than any other single motive. Whether it is a good thing that 
painters should annually be encouraged to throw themselves 
into these ambitious undertakings is another matter ; what is 
certain is that if they do so, it is not for the critic to minimize 
the energy and skill they expend. The construction of racing 
ears and yachts, the performance of the feats of endurance 
involved in breaking records of all sorts, is a parallel pheno- 
menon. ‘This year’s model is scrapped next year, perhaps ; 
the waste may be enormous; but we know that apparently 
wasteful ebullitions of energy are a characteristic of nature, 
of which man is a part. There is something essentially seasonal 
about the Royal Academy. Its opening coincides with the 
astounding annual miracle of spring, and must command in 
the reflective observer something of the same feeling of awe. 
But it must not be supposed that the value of achievements 
of this sort is necessarily of as transitory a character as the 


Se 


green of spring. Visitors to the Tate Gallery should certainly 
not miss, among its more recent acquisitions, a picture by . 
late Erskine Nichol, entitled, I think, Donnybrook Fair, lt . 
enormous ;_ as big as Frith’s Derby Day. A picture in ty 
year’s Academy by Mr. Cundall, which actually represent 
Epsom Downs on that unique occasion, is a much small 
picture in which the same unity of effect is sought through g 
multiplicity of detail. That Erskine Nichol’s huge work, 
characteristic example of an old-fashioned Academy picture 
should have been looked upon, as I believe it was, with envious 
eyes by so sound a judge as the present Director of the Nationa} 
Gallery of Ireland before its purchase for the Tate, is interes. 
ing, for it is certain that it was not as a mere candidate foy 
popular favour that it appealed to him. Indeed it woulg 
certainly not have been a popular picture in Dublin; as 4 
comment on Trish character it is crude and _ superficial, 
Curiously enough it is as art, not as history, that such a picture 
appeals to good judges, while the more ambitious works of the 
same date are interesting only to the historian as examples of 
niisguided artistic ideals. 

A direct assault on the fortress where beauty so impregnably 
lurks is often doomed to failure. Many organized and often 
rather confident schemes for ensnaring the elusive goddess 
are every year exposed to public inspection at the Academy, 
The various champions who embark every year on the eam. 
paign are indomitable in their efforts; they lavish their 
colours, with a prodigality which reminds one of nothing so 
much as the yearly expenditure on armaments and uniforms 
which makes our national defences so stirring a spectacle, 

Indeed the Royal Academy opens in very much the same 
atmosphere as some great annual military parade; _ the 
numerous preliminary inspections involved in such an effort, 
culminating in the final selective scrutiny of the Hanging 
Committee, ensures the perfect polish of every button, the 
exact fit of every uniform. ‘There is no atmosphere of khaki, 
either; at no other exhibition during the year does one see 
so much or such optimistic colour. The gardener who perhaps 
in sis own domain prefers more private and _ disereet 
harmonies is at least grateful for an occasional orgy. The 
tulips in Hyde Park may perhaps lose a little of the praise 
they would earn as individual plants by being massed in 
battalions, but they gain in emphasis what they lack in 
individuality. The accusation of vulgarity is here beside the 
mark ; the Union Jack is not vulgar; it is national. Nor are 
there lacking in this pageant of painting the flags of some of 
the staunch, independent minorities. The Hanging Committee 
is no Fascist body. The style of Mr. Stanley Spencer, for 
instance, conforms to no ordinary canons ;_ he fills his canvas 
full, it is true, but he fills it on a plan of his own. One gets 
value for one’s money ;_ but the value is of a sort unfamiliar 
in the markets of the world, and for that reason perhaps better 
suited for private than for public contemplation, 1 wonder 
of how many exhibits at the Academy this could be said ; for 
it is an important test. 

I will conclude with a story. I quote it from a review, 
published thirty years ago, in the Athenaeum, of M. Mauclair’s 
book on Impressionism, a movement to which a signal tribute 
is rendered this year by the Chantrey Bequest purchase of a 
picture by Camille Pissarro’s son, Lucien, which is on show 
at Burlington House in room V: 

A friend of Degas’ met, in someone’s drawing-room, an acadeni- 
cian, who on hearing Degas’ name, exclaimed, ** Really ! do you 
mean to say he’s a friend of yours ? Do tell me all you can about 
him!” ‘ Well, IT must say, I'm rather surprised,” Degas’ friend 
said, ‘ that youshow so much interest in aman whose name is not 
associated with the sort of style—whose work in fact is rather... 

** Now, do you really imagine I'm fool enough,” the academician 
interrupted, ** not to know that Degas is one of the greatest masters 
of design now living ?” 

‘Yes, but you'd refuse his work at the Salon—or shali we say, 
your colleagues would.” The academician was a little troubled at 
this. ‘* Well, yes, of course,” he said, “‘ of course, the fact is, the 
Salon exhibitions, the hanging committee and all the rest of t- 
well, that’s nothing to do with... I mean, well, it’s another 
matter altogether!” 

This is indeed the moral of M. Mauclair’s book, the reviewer 
ends (could it have been Mr. McColl, the former director 
of the Wallace Collection, and one of the first champions 
of Impressionism ?)—that all sincere art, in whatever direction 
it makes, must, under modern conditions, lie wholly outside 
the field of our big exhibitions and decorated official painting. 
W. W. WinkwortTd. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


and plans on which this and that bit of country is zoned 


\ultitudinous Rooks 
Js there an increase in the number of rooks in England as 


most countrymen believe ? A’ certain controversy has 
tween humanitarians and game preservers on the 
subject ; and rival arguments are bandied without any 
conclusive result. Leaving aside the question of the 
jghumanity of shooting young rooks as they emerge from 
the nest, I may give some personal—and some vicarious— 
experiences. Rooks are immensely numerous round some 
of the refuse dumps near London, and have in one place 
at any rate destroyed grain crops wholesale. In a dry 
gason and in a late spring when there is no cover they will 
desert their usual habits and suck eggs, proving only less 
destructive than their cousin, the carrion crow. Excessive 
numbers.in any locality tend to a similar change in feeding 
habit. When this is said, all is said on the discredit side, so to 
ay. In general the rook is beneficent, a greater destroyer 
of wireworm than of sown wheat, and we could ill spare him. 
The census of nests, made by Mr. Roebuck of the Midland 
Agricultural College, is the best evidence (as emphasized 
py a writer in Cruel Sports) that there is no general multi- 
plication ; and the conclusion arrived at many years ago by 
M. Svetozar, a great Hungarian ornithologist holds that the 
yok is a friend till the companies become multitudinous, 
when the struggle for food drives him to evil courses. 
* * * * 


arisen be 


And Jackdaws 

A bird that is undoubtedly multiplying, not in one but 
many parts of the country, is the jackdaw; and he is very 
destructive, not of the farmer’s crops, but of other birds. 
Its multiplication along the Western coast, where you see 
the bird in flocks and in rookeries, has done more than any 
other maleficent agency to destroy the chough, now very 
rare indeed, even in such favourite haunts as the Isle cf 
Jura, the cliffs of Pembrokeshire or the Land’s End. Pairs 
have been seen flying methodically up and down hedgerows 
in the Midlands and pouncing on the eggs of any bird that 
they flush, especially the partridge. What should we do 
in such events, especially in the sanctuaries? Must we 
allow the gulls on the stones of Dungeness to destroy the 
rare Kentish plover, leave the jackdaw to expel the choughs 
and minish the partridges, and encourage the sparrow to 
evict the martins, or the starlings to destroy the plantations ? 
It is unquestionable that the circumstances of civilization 
directly encourage certain species till they become a danger 
to the natural balance of nature. It is hard to avoid alto- 
gether the conclusion that the keeper must on occasion destroy 
or at least discourage. 

* * * * 

A Threat to Gloucestershire 

The address of a dweller near Broadway, often held, in 
Goldsmith's phrase, to be the “ loveliest village of the 
lawn,” is commended to the notice of a wide public. He 
and the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
wish to preserve in perpetuity the peak of May Hill, a pretty 
name for a most English spot. You look down on the 
Severn valley all the way from the Welsh hills to the Cots- 
wolds ; you look up to wild slopes of bracken (which are 
private property, but open to the public); you are in the 
midst of the most beautiful villages in the world. The 
peak of the hill in the parish of Longhope (another good 
English name) is the eye of the district, incomparable in 
many ways even in Gloucestershire. It is immediately 
threatened by the builder. One uncomely building there 
would spoil a great landscape. One of the members of 
the C.P.R.E, has secured an option to purchase the 150 
acres that matter most for £20 an acre, or £3,000 in all. 
It is to be hoped that anyone who cares for his county, 
or for that matter for England, will save a yard or two by 
sending a subscription to Sir Philip Stott, Bart., Stanton 
Court, near Broadway, Glos., who is acting as treasurer. 
Views such as this are, or should be, a national possession, 

* * % * 

Altered Plans 

One general tendency, that began to cause nervousness 
in many emerges from this example. Regional 
We go to one county town and see maps 


Da places, 
Planning extends. 





or scheduled for distinctive purposes. It has happened 
lately that local councils have changed their minds and 
their interpretation of the regional plan. It is obvious 
that if such plans are not firmly fixed, but are* open to 
alteration at the caprice of the councils, they are worthless. 
Such a sudden change of plan has been threatened in a 
historic town about which Mr. Williams Ellis composed 
one of his forcible and facetious ‘ Cautionary Guides.” 
May Hill in Gloucestershire has not, I think, been inciuded 
as sacrosanct in any regional plan, but in an admirable 
Survey designed to guide a future compulsory Regional 
Plan, the district has been rightly scheduled to the general 
approval, as a “** landscape reservation.” It will be treated 
rather as a scapegoat if the £3,000 is not forthcoming before 
the last day of June. I hear that already two donations 
of £100 each have been promised. May they prove breeders, 
as weather prophets say ! 
* # * * 

New-Old Cottages 
It is in some measure due to the ideals of the C.P.R.E. 
that the old English cottage—I know one dating from the 
fourteenth century —has been twice blessed by recent legisla- 
tion. Just at first when the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts 
were passed, English (though not Scottish) owners were rather 
slow to take advantage of the very generous facilities for 
recenditioning. The opportunity is now, I think, generally 
appreciated. In Devon, for example, 121 cottages have 
been lately reconditioned in four villages, and the County 
Council and Ministry of Health have just sanctioned the 
expenditure of over £120,000. More than a thousand cottages 
will be saved and made comfortable as well as kept pic- 
turesque. The Councils themselves begin to realize that the 
expenditure (as usually happens in development) is not so 
great as it seems, for they recover much in increase of 
rateable value. Even with the increased rent granted under 
the scheme the average rent of the rural houses is not more 
than 3s. 8d. a weck. Devon is blessed. What meagre 
hovels are rented in some counties for 6s. and 7s. a week! 


And how many of the better cottages cannot be let under 10s, ! 


* a a as 


Motor-car Thieves 

No one has made more effective pleas for the preservation 
of wild flowers than the Bishop of Gloucester, who is an 
expert botanist. He called attention last week to a more 
or less new form of raiding. It seems that where flowers are 
in mass, such as Lent Lilies in Gloucestershire and, perhaps, 
fritillaries in Oxfordshire, commercial dealers sent out motor- 
‘ars for mass picking. The only example of commercial 
exploitation that I have personally come in contact with is 
the uprooting of the harebell. Quantities of these graceful 
flowers, which look delicate enough to have come out of a 
hothouse, are dug up on the commons, and thereafter sold 
at sixpence a piece in small flower-pots. It is, of course, 
worse to uproot than gather flowers. Some of the rarer bulbs 
are exterminated in some districts. So is anemone pulsatilla. 
But flower gathering may do nearly as much harm to plants 
of an annual or biennial nature, and even to such long-lived 
plants as the primula type. I know a meadow of which 
one portion was fenced off and made private. The other 
is a favourite with children. The private corner is bright 
with cowslip, and in lesser degree with bluebell and anemone, 
The open space is bright only with dandelion and buttercup. 
A more remarkable cxample is the re-establishment of the 
foxglove on a little piece of protected ground near the 
Whipsnade Zoo. Plucking of the flowers had once virtually 
exterminated it elsewhere in the neighbourhood, 

* * * * 

Quick Spring 

It seldom happens that spring gallops to maturity quite 
so quickly as this year. It was very late, and is no longer late. 
One result is that the flowers of several months are blossom- 
ing simultaneously. The migrant birds, too—or some of them 
have come with a rush. The number of cuckoos is abnormal. 


I see several daily as well as hear many day and night ; and 
the nightingales are in splendid song in their old haunts. 
W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 


ars 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week’ 


> paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue SPECTATOR. | 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srectrator.] 
Str,—In the very interesting article on Palestine by Sir 
Evelyn Wrench, published in your issue of April 27th, there 
are two points that appear to me to call for comment. One 
is the alleged War promise to the Palestinian Arabs, and 
the other is their reputed fear that they will gradually be 
ousted from the country. 

It is rather disquieting to note that after the repeated 
refutation made during the last twelve years of the allegation 
that a promise was given by the British Government to the 
Arabs in Palestine to grant them independence, this allegation 
is still persisted in and believed. The fact is that no such 
promise was ever made to the Palestinian Arabs. Their 
claim that one was made is based upon a letter addressed in 
1915 by thé British High Commissioner in Egypt, Sir Henry 
MeMahon, to Hussein, the then Sherif of Mecca. That 
letter was interpreted by Colonel Lawrence in The Times 
of September 11th, 1919, as follows : 

“Jt undertakes, conditional on an Arab revolt, to recognize 

“the independence of the Arabs’ south of latitude 37 degrees, 
except in the provinees of Baghdad and Basra, where British 
interests require special measures of administrative control, and 
except where Great Britain is not free to act without detriment 
to the interests of France.” 
Neither of these conditions was fulfilled. There was no 
Arab revolt in Palestine, nor is there the smallest foundation 
for the claim of the Palestine Arabs to have been of material 
assistance to the Allies. Moreover, Palestine was at the 
lime one of those areas in which Great Britain was not free 
to act without detriment to the interests of France, as is 
clearly shown by the Sykes-Picot agreement of May, 1916. 

According to the White Paper of 1922, the promise was 
given “subject to a reservation made in the same letter, 
which excluded from its scope, among other territories, the 
portions of Syria lying to the west of the district of Damascus. 
This reservation has always been regarded by His Majesty's 
Government as covering the vilayet of Beirut and the inde- 
pendent sanjak of Jerusalem. The whole of Palestine west 
of the Jordan was thus excluded from Sir Henry McMahon’‘s 
pledge.’ It may be added that the Arabs, at the time of 
the alleged promise, could not have understood Palestine to 
be included in it, as the late King Feisal, who represented 
the Arabs at the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919, wrote 
to Professor Felix Frankfurter : 

* Our deputation here in Paris is fully acquainted with proposals 
submitted yesterday by the Zionist Organization to the Peace 
Conference, and we regard them as moderate and proper. We 
will do our best in so far as we are concerned to help them 
through.” 

As for the suggestion that the Arabs may be gradually 
ousted out of Palestine, the events of the past decade point 
to quite a contrary development. The fact is that the Arabs 
have multiplied most in those districts where Jewish settle- 
ment is most active, and least where there are few or no 
Jews. It is also very generally known that thousands of 
Arabs from the neighbouring territories, where they can 
enjoy self-government, have preferred to seek new homes in 
Palestine, to which they are attracted by the economic 
prosperity created by Jewish labour and capital, and where 
they can find a better living than in their native lands. This 
important fact is apparently ignored by Sir Evelyn’s “ British 
friend,” who is anxious that Jewish immigration should be 
restricted to a particular quota for the next twenty years. 
The motive underlying this proposed restriction is purely 
political in nature, and such a plan would be quite inad- 
inissible, as it is diametrically opposed not only to the article 
in the Mandate which requires that the Administration of 
Palestine * shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions,” but also to the principle laid down in the White 
Paper of 1922 that Jewish immigration is to be limited only 
by ~ the economic capacity of the country at the time to 

absorb new arrivals.” This principle, which is purely of an 


economic character, was reaffirmed in the memorable letter 
of February 13th, 1931, from the Prime Minister to p;, 
Weizmann, which constitutes the authorized policy of thy 
Palestine Government. 

So far as the attitude of the Jews is concerned, they have 
repeatedly declared, both at Zionist Congresses and jy 
Palestine itself, that they are anxious to work in harmonioy 
co-operation with the Arabs, on the basis of the Mandate, 
for the general advancement of the welfare of the country, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Isrart Coney, 

The Zionist Organization, 77 Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 


FASCISM UNVEILED 

[To the Editor of Tur Srectaror.] 
Str,—Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale complains that I have mis. 
represented Sir Oswald Mosley in describing his programme 
as “little more than the programme of tariffs and trade 
bargains,’ and in my assertion that half. his programme 
has been carried out by the National Government. He says 
that Sir Oswald Mosley expressly said that tariffs were 
useless. That is true. I admitted that. I expressly quoted 
Sir Oswald Mosley as declaring ‘* amid a cataract of cheering 
that we must be self-contained and we can do it.” But 
that was not his only point. For later in his speech he 
said that ‘one of the first plans of the corporate system 
will be to help export trade and to unify and consolidate it.” 
The Blackshirt watchword is ** Britain buys from those who 
buy from Britain, and that power which we will get under 
the corporate system will enable us to take away the barbed 
wire entanglements which confront our industry today in 
the markets of the world.” 

What is that but trade bargains, and how can the bargaining 
be negotiated without tariffs, and is not that part of the 
programme of the National Government ? 

Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale declares of the Fascist programme 
that ‘‘ anybody of average intelligence can easily comprehend 
it by reading our literature or listening at our meetings.’ 
He might well begin himself by studying a little more carefully 
the speeches of his own leader. Had he read this particular 
speech in the Daily Mail instead of relying on his own 
confused recollection of it, he would not have accused me 
of misrepresentation.—I am, Sir, &c., RoBert BEernays, 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale complains in your issue of 
May 4th that there is no ‘ open and honest discussion ” of 
the policy of British Fascists (Mosley variety). He is then 
obliging enough to tell us what that policy is. May I openly 
and honestly discuss it ? 

Our export trade “ has gone for ever,” he says, quoting 
Sir Oswald Mosley; we must therefore “ prohibit most 
imports, develop an extremely vigorous agricultural policy, 
and build up a great home market.” 

Now, it is true that our exports have diminished enor- 
mously since 1929, but even so we sent away over 350 million 
pounds’ worth in 1932 (figures for last year not yet com- 
plete). And if trade recovers, as we are told it is recovering 
rapidly at present, they may be expected to return to the 
figure of more than double 350 millions at which they stood 
before the slump. What are the men and women who are 
producing for export to do if we give up our export trade 
as hopeless? They cannot expect of “the great home 
market ” which is to built up that it shall take all the articles 
now sent abroad. There would be perhaps a larger demand 
for cutlery, but Sheffield could not live on that. The only 
way to provide work for the millions of workers displaced 
would be to make them cultivate the land. That is clearly 
what the Fascists intend. 


But, assuming that this ‘ 


‘ vigorous agricultural policy ” 


succeeded, as it well might if it were skilfully managed, 
what prospect does this hold out to us? We should have 
to live mainly on potatoes and swedes, with a slice of bread 
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sionally as a treat, meat once a week possibly, and an 
her of bacon as a rare luxury. In this, and in 
other ways, OUF standard of life would be very much lower 
than it is even among the poorest of us today. _No shops 
fil] of fruit, no butter except at a very high price, cheese 
dear and restricted in quantity, none of the tinned beef and 
almon Which stay so many appetites of the less fastidious 
order ; worst of all to a good many of us, no tobacco. 

For even if tobacco and fruit were not included in the 
« prohibition of most imports,” we could not get them 
yithout paying for them; and, if we had ceased to export, 
ye could not pay. We should receive no wool from Aus- 
tralia, no cotton from America ; therefore clothes would be 
A woman’s dress or a man’s suit would have to 
yst for several years. Only the wealthy would be able to 
aiiord shirts and under-linen. We should eat and clothe 
guselves very much as our ancestors did in the remote 
past, and we certainly could not continue to populate Great 
Britain with 45 millions of people. That is, without exag- 
geration, what the Fascist programme of living on our own 
tails would lead to. 

Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale added that ‘* only the setting up 
of a Corporate State could make the remedy possible of 
execution.” I cannot discuss this openly and_ honestly 
because the Corporate State is up to now a chimera. Signor 
Mussolini has been talking about it for a long time, but after 
nearly twelve years of his dictatorship it is not at work in 
Italy yet—at all events no signs of its activity are visible, 
and the Duce seems to do without it quite well. It would 
le quite possible for Sir Gswald Mosley to carry out the 
poliey he recommends (according to Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale) 
without any assembly, corporative or otherwise, if power 
were put into his hands. Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale has done 
u all a service by making clear what we should have to 
expect if he were to be made head of the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. HAMILTON FYFE. 
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THE PANEL SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sr—I have read with considerable interest the article in 
your April 27th number on the Panel System. by Dr. Roberts. 
Ialso happen to be in the position of being able to give a 
first-hand opinion of the working of this system, having been 
since 1912 a very active member of a County Insurance 
(ommittee, and having served on all its Sub-Committees. 
Our Committee certainly cannot be described as merely 
“a Sub-Committee of the Approved Societies,” for, in 
addition to the representatives of those societies, we have a 
large representation of social workers and doctors, all without 
exception acting together in the interest of the insured 
person. 

Our Committee has the responsibility for administering 
National Health Insurance bencfits to some 445,000 persons 
who are served by 657 doctors and 532 chemists. We have 
made payments to doctors up to 1932 of approximately 
£3.000,000, and to chemists of over £815,000. We have 
always been in the happy position of having the loyal co- 
operation of practically the whole of the medical profession 
inour county, thus having available for our insured population 
the services of the most highly qualified doctors in our area, 
“such as automatically give to their patients the best they 
can.” All reported cases of * under-attention”’ are fully 
investigated by the Medical Service Sub-Committee, and the 
fact that during 21 years the Committee has only had before 
itfewer than 100 such cases surely speaks for the generally 
smooth working of the Act. 

While recognizing fully the defects and limitations of the 
Panel System, I certainly, from long and intimate experience, 
cannot in any way regard the Act as * merely a Icaky piece 
of medical makeshift,” but rather as an honest, and to a 
great extent successful, attempt to safeguard the health of 
many millions of our people. Only those of us who can recall 
the grim reality of the state of things before 1912 for countless 
workers, especially women -and girls, can fully appreciate 
what the National Health Insurance benefits have meant 
in the improved health and welfare of such workers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELIzABETH M. GREEN, 

17 Beverley Road, Colchester. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 


[To the Editor of Tax SpecTATOR.] 


S1r,—Men of goodwill in all parties are busy asking themselves 
how the problem of government may best be approached 
so that a reasonable freedom of life for the citizen may be 
combined with a proper control by the community over 
individual excesses. And there seems to be a fairly general 
agreement that a soluticn is only possible if all parties are 
given a fair opportunity of contributing their ideas to the 
common steck ; all parties should share in the responsibility 
for the result, even if in the end they have not achieved more 
than a fair hearing for their views. 

More appeals than one, admirably phrased and full of the 
best sentiments, have recently been made to the public in 
this sense, and the present Prime Minister in 1929 urged 
similar views. But on the question how this wished-for 
general co-operation is to be realized, Prime Ministers and 
signatories of appeals tend to maintain a rather baffling 
reserve. For an outsider to intervene with a practical sug- 
gestion is perhaps rash, but it is difficult in the present cir- 
cumstances for a convinced believer in the necessity of a 
vital reform to hold his peace. The one and only condition 
on which parties can co-operate with freedom and inde- 
pendence, and therefore without violent hostility, in the 
formation of a national policy, is the revision of our electoral 
system so as to give justice to all parties, and, if to all parties, 
then to the nation as a whole. So long as this is not done, 
we are at the mercy of electoral accidents; we are exposed 
to a very serious risk of the dictatorship of an unrepresentative 
assembly, governed by a false majority, itself ruled by extreme 
partisans. 

Proportional representation alone can give us this just 
representation ; if a Parliament thus justly elected cannot 
support with reason and moderation a Government of a 
composition agreeable to itself, we as a nation have lost 
our traditional craftsmanship in politics. 

But in the absence of a juster system, we may find left to 
us merely the choice of Fascism or Socialism—two opposite 
modes of slavery.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. Joun Fiscner WILLIAMS. 

TRAINING OF DEMOCRATS 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTaror.] 
Srr,—Mr. Cave somewhat naively tries to suggest that, unless 
the majority of voters see fit to vote exactly as he does, and 
so to elect whatever member Mr. Cave regards as the most 
suitable one, the entire voting system must be mad. If the 
majority of voters see eye to eve with him, and incidentally 
take the trouble to record their votes, obviously the candidate 
of Mr. Cave’s choice must be elected every time. 

If, on the other hand, those who share Mr. Cave’s views and 
express them be outnumbered. it is somewhat futile to suggest, 
as he does, that his ‘* considered judgement ” is being treated 
with unmerited contempt. It merely means that his judge- 
ment is not considered worthy of participation by the 
majority.—I am, Sir, &c., MacricE. WAINWRIGHT, 

35 Westbourne Park Road, W. 2. 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is particularly regrettable that Sir Arnold Wilson, 
in his article on Industrial Assurance, states, with regard to 
the first six paragraphs, that he has * merely summarized the 
views contained in the report of the Committee.” Some of 
the * facts ” and figures which he quotes are not to be found 
in the report; indeed, on his own admission, the source of 
some of his information is to be found in the Commissioner’s 
Report for 1932 (not 1933 as Sir Arnold states). Further- 
more, after a very careful perusal of both the Report of the 
Committee and that of the Industrial Assurance Commis- 
sioner, I am unable to find where, for instance, it is stated 
that “the sums collected . 2s. 6d. to 4s. a 
week,” and am constrained to suggest that this is a figment 


. average 


of some vivid imagination. 

In dealing with the question of expenses, Sir Arnold refers to 
the high ratios of four small companies, and it is unfortunate 
that he does not give his readers some idea of that smaliness. 
Together, the four companies in question (one of which was 
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wound up during 1933) have approximately 423,000 policies 
in force out of a total of 82} millions, or approximately one- 
half of one per cent. of the whole. One might just as reason- 
ably conclude that because one of the contributors to your 
valuable paper is not au fait with his subject, everything The 
Spectator prints is a tissue of lies ! 

I would suggest that the Companies and Societies con- 
trolling the bulk of this business are taking all possible steps 
to obviate criticism. This is evidenced by the downward 
trend of expense ratios during the last 14 years, and the im- 
proved benefits, together with bonuses aggregating many 
millions of pounds, which have been paid to assured persons 
in the same period. The Industrial Assurance Act of 1923 
stipulates that a free paid-up policy shall be granted on a 
policy which lapses after the payment of five years’ premiums. 
The leading Companies and Societies have voluntarily reduced 
this period to two years, and in some cases even one year. 
Does Sir Arnold withhold credit for these achievements ? I 
submit they are considerations which might be taken into 
account by those whose only conception of their duty seems 
to consist in looking for ‘* bogeymen.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

; CHARLES STANLEY HARRISON, 

Manley Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


LORD HALIFAX AND THE TEACHERS 
[To the Editor of Tu Srecrator.| 

Sir,—You say that teachers “ who take a pride in their 
profession ” will not resent Lord Halifax’s letter. Speaking 
not as a teacher but (I hope) as an intelligent citizen, I think 
anyone is entitled to resent being asked to accept an illogical 
argument as a reply, whatever one may think of the question 
at issue, which admittedly has many facets. 

Lord Halifax compares the total sacrifice of Income Tax 
payers with the total sacrifice of the “ cut” classes, and 
since the former is the larger sum, concludes that the Income 
Tax payers have the prior claim to restitution. He entirely 
ignores two elementary and incontrovertible but surely 
relevant facts, (1) that the Income Tax payers are much 
the larger class, (2) that they include many from the ‘ cut ” 
classes, who are of course not exempt from Income Tax 
but pay like other citizens according to their means ! 

Surely the only fair basis of comparison is between (1) 
teachers (to take the special case at issue) who pay Income 
Tax and other Income Tax payers, (2) teachers who do not 
pay Income Tax and other citizens in a similar position. 
Teachers in (1) have “ sacrificed’? not only the additional 
Income Tax imposed in 1931, but also a sum which I think 
in every single case comes to more than the total of the 
enlarged Income Tax. Teachers in class (2)—is it worth 
continuing so elementary a calculation ? 

Please understand that I am not making out a case. I do 
not even know—who does ?—to whom Lord Halifax was 
replying. I am merely protesting against an argument 
that leaves one gasping.—I am, Sir, &c., N. Hopcson. 

Preston Grammar School. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—In your issue of May 4th you write editorially that 
before the anomaly of the three native enclaves under the 
jurisdiction of Whitehall can be changed “ the Union Govern- 
ment will have, by the treatment of the natives within its own 
borders, to provide convincing demonstration that the 
Protectorate natives would run no risk whatever in becoming 
Union subjects.” 

I agree, but I submit you have only stated half the case. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Empire Society Sir Alan 
Pim gave an illuminating address on this subject, and in 
the ensuing discussion Dr. Drummond Shiels referred to 
these three Protectorates as ** the black spot in the Empire,” 
after which Professor MacMillan dotted the i’s and crossed 
the t's in the speech of the late Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

In a Jetter I cannot enlarge upon this, but I echo a widely- 
felt feeling in stating that if we are to justify the continuation 
of these enclaves we must radically reform our whole admini- 
stration of the three native territories. The Union native 


policy has been bad, and may be far from good today, but 





— 
it has progressed infinitely further of late in the right direct; 
than we have in these three territories. The Union Gea 
ment’s policy is changing rapidly and steadily, While. 
as regards these three territories—the Imperial Policy jg 
dubbed, with much reason, a black spot. . 

It will be futile for our Ministers, or Members of Parlia 
to wax eloquent about the Union unless and until we p 
this cause for reproach.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANK MELLAyp, 

United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 
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PRINTERS AND PUNCTUATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 


Sir,—I have read Lord Dunsany’s article on printing vith 
much interest. I may mention that more than 15 years 
ago I had occasion in one of my books to refer to Queens 
College, Cambridge. This college was founded by more 
than one Queen and the apostrophe should therefore be 
printed after (and not before) the final ‘“‘s.” Needless to 
say, the printers thought that I did not know how to spelj 
and on each occasion inserted the apostrophe before the 
final “‘s.” When the final proof came in, I wrote to them 
explaining the circumstances and implored them in the 
language of Oliver Cromwell to imagine (if they could) that 
they might be mistaken. My letter had not the least effect, 
and the blunder was obstinately perpetuated when my book 
appeared.—I am, Sir, &e., E. S. P. Haynes, 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE IRISH HOSPITALS SWEEPSTAKES. 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator. | 

Sir,—While it is interesting to hear that you have the 
authority of a Royal Commission for stating that £18} million 
left Great Britain by the first eight Sweeps, I venture to 
suggest that impartial readers would have found the solution 
of the simple sum in arithmetic mentioned in my letter still 
more interesting ! It is also rather significant that the Royal 
Commission’s report apparently overlooked the little problem! 

I should like, therefore, to point out that from the eight 
Sweeps in question, approximately £10 million returned to 
Great Britain as prize-money and that the Hospitals benefited 
at the same time by nearly £5 million, of which a considerable 
proportion will be spent in Great Britain. 

These figures can be confirmed by reference to the official 
statistics of the Sweeps. So much for the sweeping propa- 
ganda of a Royal Commission !—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. J. O'DONNELL, 

Breaghna, Rathfarnham, Co. Dublin. 


F.R.C.P.L. 


“THE LATCHSTRING IS OUT” 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Please permit me to refer to the article published in 
your popular paper, written by Mr. Ratcliffe, in reference 
to our expression of ‘‘ The latchstring is out.” 

I am confident that Mr. Ratcliffe made no mistake when 
he mentioned “ latchkey,” as often times if the door be 
locked the latchstring would not open it, whereas the latchkey 
would. 

For instance, I would say to any thoroughbred Englishman, 
“ Any time you care to come see me the latchkey will be 
found outside my entrance door.” Do you not think that 
I am more courteous in saying “ latehkey ” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

GroRGE W. R. FALon. 

143 East 48th Strect, New York. 


AN APOLOGY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
S1r,—I wish to ask Mr. Robert Bernays, M.P., to accept my 
wholehearted apology for the offensive words of my letter 
to The Spectator of May 4th, headed ‘ Fascism and the 
Answer.” 

I withdraw the libellous expressions I used in the heat of 
the moment, and I shall be glad if you will publish this with- 
drawal, with my sincere regret.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. R. Marrin. 
: (Paymaster Rear-Admiral, British Fascist.) 
Mabruk, 4 Essa Road, Saltash, Cornwall, 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


A vear ago, in a volume entitled Looking Forward, President 
Roosevelt gave to the world his prospectus of the New Deal. 
Some faint promise there was, in that earlier book, of the 
activities now in full blast in Washington ; but, except in his 
Address to the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, there 
was hardly any indication that the first year of the new 
Administration would mark a turning point, and inaugurate 
something like a revolution, in the political and economic 
life of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt, as eandidate, 
maintained a tactical reticence about the plans which he had 
begun to revolve in his mind ; but, being convinced that he 
would one day be President, he began in the autumn 
of 1930 ‘“‘a complete survey not only of agriculture and 
industry and finance, but also of the social needs of the 
nation.” He is therefore entitled to say that ** the National 
Recovery Act was not a last-minute happy thought,” while 
admitting that it was not “ thought out” nor completely 
planned before he entered the White House. 

In the present volume* the President, in his own words, 
“seeks to set forth simply, without argument and without 
extended explanation, the many significant events of a very 
busy year.” He puts the ‘“ New Deal” in its true place as 
the lineal and adult descendant of Theodore Roosevelt's 
“Square Deal” and Woodrow Wilson’s ** New Freedom ” ; 
and declares that, if it is to be called a revolution, it is a 
peaceful if radical change in policy springing from “* a change 
in the attitude and thinking of the American people—in 
other words, that it is based upon the growing into maturity 
of our democracy.” 

Now in 1930, when Mr. Roosevelt first began to incubate 
a national policy, Reform was the motive; and, although 
America was already experiencing the first setback from 
prosperity, depression had not as yet plunged her people 
into the abyss. But, by March, 1933, when he was inaugu- 
rated President, the scene had changed, and two new “‘ R’s” 
claimed his anxious attention, Relief and Recovery. And 
the attempt to drive these three horses abreast explains 
much of the apparent disarray in the Washington circus 
of 19384. It is the chief irony of Mr. Roosevelt’s task that 
the depression which has prepared the mind of America 
for far-reaching change compels him to undertake obligations 
which tend to disturb, and even perhaps to upset, his plans 
of real and permanent reform. Relief of distress was the 
first charge on his energies; and it was the central axiom 
of American life in 1988 that, whatever be the President's 
programme of Recovery, and whatever be his policy of 
Reform, unless he could relieve the farmer and find imme- 
diate work for the unemployed, he would soon be confronted 
with social disaster—and political defeat. With an intrepid 
mind, and a buoyancy that has never been equalled in any 
American leader, he set forth a year ago to perform his 
threefold task. Superimposed upon his earlier and_half- 
matured policy of reform came a series of improvisations, 
consciously adopted as experiments, and full of risks, but 
accepted by a grateful nation as proof that the White House 
was “on the job.” Of each and all of the new enterprises, 
Mr. Roosevelt would have us realize that he claims no finality 
or copyright. They are neither ‘inflexible nor infallible 
-.. and, in some respects, we may have to change the 
method ; in others, we may not have gone far enough.” 

But how far can he go? As far as his personal authority 








*On Our Way. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) ; 


and popularity are concerned, the answer is still in his favour : 
for, in the fourteenth month of his career as President he 
probably enjoys greater national support than he had on 
the day he was elected. And if he can show that a real 
recovery is being made during the present summer he can 
approach the Congressional elections in November with com- 
parative equanimity. But there are two factors now in opera- 
tion which may change the situation during the next six 
months. There is a growing opposition to the regimentation of 
industry by the codes of N.R.A. and a suspicion that Mr. 
Roosevelt is being driven to compromise with Big Business, in 
consequence, in a manner which may alienate labour. And, on 
the other hand, there is considerable scepticism whether the 
Codes and the other enterprises of the Administration have 
actually promoted recovery in any real measure. Some critics 
declare that they have retarded the normal convalescence of 
industry ; and it has to be acknowledged that, though 
Mr. Roosevelt has succeeded in raising the internal price-level 
and thereby cured part of America’s disease, the statistics of 
trade (whether in manufacture, freight-car loadings or retail 
stores) have shown no substantial increase since September, 
1933. Moreover, the artificial stimulus of large Federal 
expenditures on Public Works cannot be maintained for long 
at high pressure, and there may, in consequence, be a danger- 
ous gap between the moment when the flood of Federal credit 
slackens and the time when private capital begins once more 
to flow in volume into productive industry. 


These are the elements of uncertainty in the present 
American situation, but in a short review of Mr. Roosevelt's 
policy there is no room to elaborate them. In the space 
which remains, it is more pertinent for the reviewer of On Our 
Way to find out what the ‘“ Way ” is, and what the goal. In 
this search the character of the man who points the way is 
our chief guide. 


The reader of Mr. Roosevelt's speeches and writings will 
look Jong before he will find any philosophy of political action. 
Here and there an illuminating phrase stands out from his 
simple and direct prose, wearing the air of a generalization 
or containing the germ of theory. He acts in agreement with 
the aphorism that “ politics is the strife of wills on the field 
of social action’; and the elements of will and action are 
the keys to his conduct. No danger here of the doctrinaire 
who founders because his doctrine is at variance with life. 
And if danger there be, it is the risk that in a campaign fought 
on many fronts the President may find his hands too full and 
his commitments almost overpowering. ‘That, indeed, has 
begun to happen, and Mr. Roosevelt has already been com- 
pelled to lighten his immediate legislative programme. But 
those who interpret this tactical retreat as an apost:s7 from 
his main purpose are mistaken. He sees clearly, and rarely 
fails to express as clearly, the central theme of America’s new 
problem, namely, the reformation of American institutions, 
cconomic, social and political, in such a way as to meet the 
radical change now coming over American life. The century 
of expansion is at an end ; the frontier is no longer open ; and, 
in this transformation from an ever-expanding community 
into a more settled form of society, equality of opportunity 
must be given to the individual in new ways. The heart of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose lies in that phrase—‘ equality of 
opportunity *—and with the true vision of a leader he sees 
more clearly than most Americans today that America must 
largely change her habits and her institutions in order that 
it may be realized. 
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All About Russia 


A History of Bolshevism. By Arthur Rosenberg. Translated 
by Ian F. Morrow. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Russia Reported. By Walter Duranty. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


Russian See-Saw. By Baron Michael Budberg. (Martin 
Hopkinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Moscow Excursion. By P. T. (Gerald Howe. 5s.) 


Goodbye Russia. By Captain Evan Cameron, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


°° 


** No mortal man,” runs a boastful Russian proverb quoted 
by Mr. Duranty, “can measure mighty Russia with the 
compass of his tiny brain.” The books whose titles stand 
at the head of this column are all about Russia. But there 
is no clashing; and they are so diverse that they have 
nothing in common but their theme. Here are current 
politics, the autobiography of an émigré, tourism, a tale 
of adventure and, rightly occupying the first place, a most 
scholarly work on the theory of Bolshevism. 


Professor Rosenberg’s History of Bolshevism forms an 
excellent background to Russia Reported, which contains 
a carefully chosen collection of articles written by Mr. Duranty 
from Moscow, between 1921 and 1983, for his paper the 
New York Times. The salient feature of these years has been 
the evolution of the Soviet régime from the “ slogan ”’ of world- 
revolution te that of “ Socialism in a single State ”—in other 
words the substitution for internationalism of a new Russian 
nationalism. There has been, as Mr. Duranty gently puts it, “a 
curve of progress from alien Marxism, through semi-alien, semi- 
Russian Leninism, towards something ” which it is convenient 
to label ‘‘ Russian Stalinism.” 

Everybody knows, in a general way, that there has been 
a change. But most people in Western Europe, or at any rate 
in this country, are apt to put it down to pure opportunism, 
and to regard the disputes between Lenin and Zinoviev, 
or between Stalin and the Right (Rykov, Bukharin and 
Tomsky) and Left (Trotsky, Kamenev and Zinoviev) oppo- 
sitions, as nothing more than symptoms of a personal struggle 
for power. A History of Bolshevism provides the necessary 
corrective to this view. Theory dominates Russian politics 
to an extent almost incomprehensible to the ordinary, 
practical Englishman; and Professor Rosenberg analyses, 
with skill and knowledge, the theoretical foundations of 
the struggles of the past seventeen years. They revolve, 
of course, round the interpretation of Marxism; and you 
can no more understand them without some knowledge of 
Marx than you can understand mediaeval history without 
some acquaintance with the main tenets of Christianity. 
In Marx’s view, the directing force in the coming revolution 
was to be the “ class-conscious proletariat ” ; and since, in 
the middle of last century, the “ class-conscious proletariat ” 
represented but a tiny fraction of the whole working class, 
the direction of affairs must rest with this tiny fraction, 
schooled and guided by bourgeois converts such as Marx and 
Engels themselves. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, this form of 
Marxism had begun in Western Europe to look rather 
obsolete. The proletariat as a whole, or large sections 
of it, had become class-conscious, and showed signs of being 
both capable and desirous of making their own revolution 
by their own methods. In Russia alone, conditions still 
prevailed comparable to those existing in Western Europe 
when Marx wrote; and here, and here alone, “ pure” 
Marxism was not an anachronism. The Bolshevik section 
of the Russian Social Democratic party, which came into 
being in 1903, was founded on the ‘‘ pure” Marxist con- 
ception of a restricted party of fighting communists with 
severe entrance tests. The Mensheviks, including Trotsky, 
wanted a party embracing the whole proletariat ; and this 
fundamental difference remained even when Trotsky joined 
the Bolsheviks and became Lenin’s principal lieutenant 
in 1917. But if Lenin was in this respect less tolerant and 
Jess ‘ democratic” (the word is not strictly appropriate) 
than Trotsky, in another respect he was more so. The 
Bolsheviks, avoiding identification (except in name) with 
the proletariat, were able to hold the balance between 
proletarian and agricultural interests, and to become a 
party with a specifically Russian policy. Trotsky, a fanatical 
proletarian and townsman, could never. win through in a 


country where so much depended on the 
holding of the balance between town and cou 
a fundamental issue for every Russian st: 
1917, and it plays a correspondingly im 
writings of Soviet theorists. 

But if anyone, after reading Professor Rosenbe 
tempted to believe that everything is theory in modern 
Russia, he can return to Russia Reported as a counter. 
corrective. In England a hundred years ago, ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred were orthodox Christians : but 
this did not mean they were primarily interested in theology 
Ninety-nine people out of a hundred in Russia today - 
orthodox Marxists. But this does not mean that they 
are all preoccupied with the correct interpretation of Marxism, 
There is a strongly practical tinge about the idealism of 
the Russian man in the street. 
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_ “Instead of hyperbolical phrases about ‘lands for heroes to 
live in’ [writes Mr, Duranty|, the Russian thinks of making 
country like America, where a poor man can own his automobile 
and readily enjoy a private bath . . . and hopes, with a great and 
in the present circumstances, rather pathetic hope, that one fins 
day he will be able to live in the way he believes the average 
American lives now.” 

Mr. Duranty in these articles spread over twelve vears gives 
us not the big developments, but the Russian scene from 
day today. He is honest enough to reprint even his mistakes, 
There is for instance an article entitled ‘* The Establishment 
of Civil Liberty ” which, written in 1922, hails the abolition 
of the Cheka and the creation of a new organ, strangely 

-alled the G.P.U., from which “ no one who behaves himself 
has any more to fear. . . than the average American citizen 
has from the Department of Justice.” This article reads 
grimly at a moment when there is once more talk 
of ** establishing civil liberty ” by the abolition of the G.P.U, 
and the foundation of yet another organ of enlightened 
justice. 

Compared with these two, the remaining three books on 
our list touch only fringes of the subject. ‘The author of 
Russian See-Saw was barely ten when the Soviet revolution 
broke out. His father, a naval officer, was murdered by a 
mutinous crew; his mother died. He himself seems to 
have been saved by the son of his old nurse, now an influential 
communist. He became a Komsomol, served for several 
years on Soviet ships, worked for the British Secret Service, 
and finally escaped to England to join the ranks of casual 
labour. This, you feel, is how the Revolution and its sequel 
must have looked to a boy in his early ’teens—sometimes 
exciting, more often boring, always purposeless. 
the incidents lack verisimilitude. Even in 1921 * a drunken 
sailor ’’ would not have been allowed to navigate a ship in 
the Kiel Canal and run her aground. 


Some of 


Its concentrated hardness and bitterness make Russian 
See-Saw difficult reading. Moscow Excursion suffers from 
the opposite extreme of flippancy. The older generation of 
Intourist trippers to Russia—those of the late *twenties and 
earlier “thirties—carried round their notebooks with them, 
passionately admiring or earnestly critical. Nowadays we 
have said good-bye to all that. We submit with a jaded air 
to be shown the advertised sights, discounting it all in 
advance, poking mild fun at the guides for telling us those 
hoary tales and at ourselves for taking the trouble to listen 
to them. The anonymous author of Moscow Excursion 
plies a pretty pen; and the letters, which were (one gathers) 
the origin of this book, must have given great pleasure to 
their recipients. 





Lastly, Goodbye Russia is the story of the devoted com- 
mander of a British transport, which was engaged during 
the greater part of 1920 in evacuating White refugees from 
South Russia after the Denikin and Wrangle débdcles. The 
title has a wider implication than the author intended ; for 
the world whose victims and survivors he helped to rescue 
now seems as far away as the age of crinolines or the Crimean 
War. The reader who strays from Professor Rosenberg 
and Mr. Duranty to Captain Cameron’s artless pages will 
find it difficult to believe that he is still dealing with con- 
temporary or almost contemporary history. Mr. Masefield 
contributes a preface, which may be regarded as a well- 
deserved tribute to the author’s courage and resourcefulness. 

Joun Haier. 
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African Problems 


: To-Day. By Diedrich Westermann. 
ang the Rt. Hon. Lord Lugard. (Milford. 
fh Africa. By J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton. 
33. 6d.) - B A 1 ve 
%: se and Race Problems in South Africa. By Adriaan 
LT nouw. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. Gld. 1.20.) 
[eng are three authors of different nationalities turning their 
piel intelligences upon African problems, and although 
a scope and intentions and fields of inquiry are widely 
jifferent, they all agree in one thing—the advocacy of a 
pie liberal and enlightened policy towards the native, 
speaking of the Union of South Africa, Mr. Agar-Hamilton 
i o A 
puts his view concisely : 

“Nothing can be done until it is realized, first, that the native is 

fellow-citizen of the State, secondly, that all human beings aro 
. able of development, and thirdly, that it is false economy to 
pa one section of the community poor in the hope that thereby 


} : ? 
the rest will be made rich.’ 


With a fore- 
7s. 6d.) 
(Arrowsmith. 


The 


This might seem a stressing of the obvious; but in South 
Africa, as elsewhere, the obvious is not always easy to see, 
and the brilliant sunshine has no power to disperse the mists 
of prejudice. The so-called white aristocracy —who often 
find “ their only claim to aristocracy ” in the pigmentation 
of their skins—have a remarkable talent for shunning the 
obvious, for, as Dr. Adriaan Barnouw observes, * the un- 
educated white man’s inherited bias is stronger than the 
testimony of his own eyes.” It must be admitted that 
appearances may be misleading, as in an instance given by 
Dr. Westermann : 

“Tf the traveller on the Upper Nile steamer sees a group of 

Shilluk, almost or entirely naked, their bodies rubbed with cow- 
dung and ashes, their long hair bleached (sic) bright-red, with de- 
pilated eyelashes, lying on the bank in apparently complete apathy, 
he may well believe that he is dealing with a wholly strange type of 
being, from whom he is completely separated. He would change 
his opinion, however, if he could talk with them in their own lan- 
guage and could learn that they have a tradition extending over 
400 years, a complex, well-organized system of government with a 
king at the head, and a highly-developed religion ; and that they 
are as capable of being educated as any man and have a definite 
feeling for what is dignified and good behaviour.” 
Dr, Westermann, who is the Director of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, has written a 
valuable book. Holding the belief that ‘* the fate of Africa is 
indissolubly linked with that of the white race ” and that it 
will become ** what Europe and America make of it,’’ he has 
produced an excellent summary of the present state of 
affairs. His survey includes such subjects as the mind of the 
negro, the economic bases of his existence, his family life, the 
relations between the group and the individual, African ideas 
of the supernatural, arts and crafts, language and education, 
and finally an examination of the clash of races, the disintegra- 
tion of old ways of life and the possibility of discovering new 
ones that may be satisfactory. His method is scientific, but 
he is the first to recognize and show by his own example that 
science is not a panacea, and that ‘‘ common sense, personal 
tact and practical wisdom, as well as sympathy based on an 
understanding of the human elements concerned, are all 
necessary.” Anthropologists are already aware of the good 
work being done by the Institute, and will be the first to 
appreciate this book: it is to be hoped that it willalso get into the 
hands of those Europeans in Africa, to whom, as Lord Lugard 
says, it should be of great practical help. 

Nowhere is Dr. Westermann’s wise and civilized spirit more 
needed than in South Africa, as is clearly suggested by the 
misgivings of Mr. Agar-Hamilton and Dr. Barnouw. In the 
course of a neat outline of South Africa’s recent history, Mr. 
Agar-Hamilton makes an attempt to sum up the present 
assets and liabilities of the country. He gives some informa- 
tion about the “ poor whites,” whose fate ‘ depends on the 
solution of the native question’; draws attention to the 
disabilities, including the pass system and the “ crushingly 
heavy ” taxation, which weigh upon the natives themselves ; 
and makes some significant allusions to the state of agriculture 
and its numerous plagues and handicaps, especially soil 
erosion, of which the Drought Commission of 1922 wrote : 
“The logical outcome of it all is * The Great South African 
Desert uninhabitable by man.’ ” 

Dr. Barnouw, a professor at Columbia University, went to 
South Africa to make a comparative study of Afrikaans and 


of the Dutch language, and found his subject all mixed up 
with political and racial matters. For an essay of some 
seventy pages, consisting of the sundry observations of a 
scholarly tourist, he has chosen rather an awe-inspiring title, 
but his account of the Afrikaans language movement is 
useful. The movement has made rapid progress in recent 
years: it was not until 1917 that the educational authorities 
took actual steps to introduce the taal into the classrooms, 
while the Afrikaans translation of the Bible has only recently 
come from the press. The rise of Afrikaans should interest 
philologists as an example of a struggle to replace the academic 
form of a language with the demotic, and it should also 
interest the sociologist, for it is largely a symptom of the 
“ obstinate self-assertion ” of a community of which the old 
cultural roots have been cut or weakened and which has not 
yet been able to strike strong new ones. Overshadowed for 
the last century or more by the power of England, this com- 
munity has tended to make of that * obstinate self-assertion,” 
so characteristic of ‘‘ new” countries, something of a habit. 
** The Nationalist slogans and prejudices,” says Dr. Barnouw, 
drawing a historical analogy, ‘ are the dykes and dunes that 
must protect the Afrikaanecrs against the menace of British 
penetration.”? But a much greater menace is their unwilling- 
ness to treat the native as a fellow-citizen and to face up to the 
situation so clearly set forth in The African To-Day. 
WiLtiaAmM PLOMER. 


Music in Decline 


A Study of Music in Decline. By 
(Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. LAMBERT’s approach to his subject is wholly admirable : 
it is not technical but humane, his prose is vigorous, intel- 
ligent and gay, and pours itself out in loosely-constructed 
sections like the conversation of an exuberant and many-sided 
artist who talks with eloquence about his art. The result 
is an extremely able and entertaining book which is very 
nearly, but not quite, everything that is at present needed. 
The average spectator of contemporary music, brought up 
among the ordered contrasts of the Victorian scene, is lost 
in the war of styles and tendencies both preached and prac- 
tised by small, but intensely self-conscious and jealous coteries. 
To such Mr. Lambert’s aid is most valuable: like all good 
artists who criticize their art, he has more to say, and says 
it more eloquently and more boldly, than many a cautious 
and learned author of a formal treatise. 

The greater part of the book consists of an onslaught upon 
the dominant schools ; he is at his most violent and destructive 
when he attacks the group of Parisian pasticheurs gathered 
round the leading figure of Stravinsky ; his tone grows almost 
personal, as of one who but lately was himself half a follower, 
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but soon definitely revolted against the slick and lifeless 
formulae, the recipes for synthetic melody, which he found in 
place of any genuine will to create. He is perhaps particularly 
vehement because for him this represents a corruptio optimi, 
the betrayal of the nationalist movement in Russian music, 
which was begun by the genius of Glinka, and reached its 
apex in the great masterpieces of Mussorgsky and Borodin ; 
it is quite plain that it is to the Russians that Mr. Lambert 
has really lost his heart, far more than even to Debussy, 
whose crucial importance he fully recognizes and on whom, 
indeed, he is very interesting; and this allegiance colours 
everything he writes. 

Russomania is unquestionably the most attractive form of 
musical extremism, and Mr. Lambert, in spite of many 
enthusiastic asides on Chabrier and Satie, betrays all the 
symptoms ; his homage to Balakireff, his more than tolerant 
acceptance of Tchaikovsky (‘* whatever his limitations as a 
symphonist, he is undoubtedly one of the world’s greatest 
melodists **), the peculiar violence of his indignation with 
Diaghileff and Stravinsky for prostituting their own heritage, 
as later also that of other cultures, in turning out exotic 
bibelots to tickle jaded Western palates—all this points to 
the nature .of the author's delighted infatuation. He 
occasionally betrays the vices of his excellences, as when 
in his anxiety to expose Stravinsky's decadence he systematic- 
ally underestimates his originality, not only as an orchestrator 
or as a parodist (surprisingly enough, Mr. Lambert appears 
to mistake parody for serious, if meretricious, writing) but 
as a creative artist. Perhaps he assumes that his readers 
will take that for granted. Perhaps they will. 

Since it is part of Mr. Lambert’s express intention to 
survey music against the background of the other arts, 
his many analogies of music with literature and painting 
are both relevant and suggestive, even when overdrawn 
through his excessive love of a completely symmetrical 
parallelism. To take an instance, there is a great deal that 
is common to Schénberg and James Joyce: their develop- 
ment from the shallow, fin de si¢cle sentimentality of their 
beginnings to the culminating points reached in Ulysses 
and Pierrot Lunaire, is oddly similar; but here the 
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parallelism ceases: the “ neurasthenic horror,” the inve 


twisted, masochistic romanticism of Schinberg has n, 
counterpart in Joyce’s Work in Progress, which is a detached 
and frigid experiment with words, conducted jn be 
Caylight, and is at the opposite pole emotionally to the fs 
and stifling nightmare which is the felt background of “a. 
thing that Schénberg writes. This is, however, a fruitful 
exaggeration and in the right direction: so little that j 
at all intelligent is written about the atonalists that -_ 
something is, it seems perverse to carp at detail ; Mr 
Lambert is exceedingly convincing when he describes the 
emotional cul-de-sac at which the atonalists have arrived 
but he fails to indicate what in his view is the right road 
to pursue, The weariness with diatonality which led to all 
the various secessions, to quartertones in Prague, polytonality 
in Paris and atonality in Vienna, is itself an established fact 
which cannot be doubted or abolished. And Mr. Lambert 
refuses seriously to explore the value of the roads taken by, 
e.g., Alban Berg or Bartok, though he frequently mentions 
both, and with respect. Rejecting the sincere and sterile, 
Mr. Lambert receives with acclamation anything which 
seems to him to be eloquent and imaginative, from the 
hot jazz of Duke Ellington and the oddly moving under. 
world studies of Kurt Weill to the splendidly isolated figure 
of Sibelius. ‘To the last he sings his final paean, and looks 
upon him as the dominant genius of our generation, If 
this is no passing admiration, nor merely desperate flight 
from the dismal chaos of secessionists and post-secessionists 
to some lofty figure, withdrawn and lonely, au dessus de la 
mélée, we can only record our disagreement. Sibelius is a 
dignified and sincere artist, who sometimes achieves noble 
expression, but so are Delius and Bruckner. If he is their 
superior, he is so in degree, not kind. In literature his counter. 
part is, let us say, Thomas Mann ; he represents that reputable 
second-rateness which corresponds among the musical publie 
to the middlebrow characteristics whose disappearance is 
lamented by Mr. Lambert. Even so, he is incomparably 
more distinguished than either the Gebrauchsmusiker of the 
type of Hindemith, who is rightly regarded as no more than 
an exceptionally gifted journalist, or, worst of all, the mild 
and arty earnestness of the “ folksong” group of British 
composers, who contrive to be at once more boring and 
more embarrassing than one would have thought it possible 





for any music to be. 

All these are mown down without pity by Mr. Lambert, 
whose melancholy thesis may thus be regarded as at least 
half proved: that music has reached an ¢mpasse is true, 
but Sibelius provides no solution. 

Whatever doubts may be felt about the author's judgement, 
there is no doubt that the book is very good. In case 
surprise is felt at the apparent discrepancy between the title 
and sub-title, the answer is in the epigraph, which runs thus; 

* Arti: The music, ho! (Enter Mardian the Eunuch.) 

Cixopatra: Let it alone; let's to billiards.” 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
And it is upon this highly entertaining level that Mr. Lambert 
holds his long and brilliant discourse. 

There is some reckless treatment of foreign names, such 
as Dargomizhky (for Dargomyzhsky), Die Unauforliche, 


Al Johnson, and the inevitable Greig. I. Berun. 


ti iction 

Poetic D 

Festivals of Fire. By Ronald Bottrall, (Faber and Faber. 58.) 
Tue title poem of this volume is an extreme example of 
what can be done’ by literary in-breeding. Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Pound have influenced almost all the best poctry that 
has been written during the last ten years. They are the 
most gifted poets of their generation, but they appeal to 
2a small audience, and they employ a very individual and 
in part idiosyncratic technique. One of the aims of that 
technique was to renovate the Since 
then, however, that renovated language has been used so 
intensively, obviously with the intention of going on with 
the renovation, that it is already in danger of being exhausted. 
As employed by Mr. Bottrall it is little better than an inter- 
esting dead tongue. He uses it occasionally with great skill; 
he has clearly spent a good deal of labour and intelligence 
in writing in “the new way”; and he has a feeling for 
style. But the result is essentially the same as that which 
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turn, something new and unfamiliar to intrigue 
your curiosity. Yes ... . a Continental 
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would be obtained by conscientiously following some tin 
popular literary convention; to any one who knows - 
Eliot’s and Mr. Pound’s poetry, it gives merely a feelin ; 
expectedness. When Mr. Bottrall writes ; es 


“A spanner 

Thrust in among the cogs, rending 

The fly-wheel spokes and clanging out of 

Function the thick-bodied lubricants of brain,” 
the effect may seem novel, but he is using a poetic diction 
which is already overworked, though it is no older than 
Mr. Auden’s and Mr. Day Lewis’s first poems. And 

«* Remember 

Silber pottering about his 

Grimy shop off the Nevsky, fumbling 

At his goat-beard, caressing 

You all over with slimy sibilants,” 
has the pointlessness of very skilful imitation; the discon. 
certing thing about imitation being that the more skilful 
it is the more pointless it becomes. Mr. Bottrall uses his 
diction sensitively, which means that he is a writer of some 
talent ; but in this volume he shows a diffidence which is 
extraordinary even in a poet resolved never to fall into any 
of the older, and therefore better known, poetic clichés, 
One feels that one never hears his real tones at all, his Voice- 
production is so correct. 

As a piece of apprentice work in imitation, then, the title 
poem in four movements is admirable enough ; as a poem 
it suffers simply from a lack of direct inspiration. Its main 
theme is taken from mythology ; it uses symbols of fertility 
and barrenness in what is usually called a modern way, 
and employs violent contrasts of style to indicate fluctuations 
of emotion. Mr. Eliot did all these things in The Waste Land: 
but there the technique was one which expressed his actual 
mode of feeling and view of life. To Mr. Bottrall, on the 
other hand, one feels that it is merely a technique which 
fascinates him by its economy and the effects that can be got 
out of it. So while Mr. Eliot’s surprises by contrast are almost 
always moving, Mr. Bottrall’s, being deliberately thought 
out, links in a technique, are merely expected: they are 
functional parts of a certain kind of poem. He must be 
given credit for having fitted together the parts well, and 
for having carried through an exercise with a sense of style. 
But as the emotion from which the poem springs is not very 
deep, and is partly borrowed, it does not give one the sense 
of suffering with the whole world of contemporary life which 
one has from Mr. Eliot’s poem, but rather an impression of 
querulous superiority. This, however, is not directly Mr, 
Bottrall’s fault ; it is rather due to his choice of a form which 
is not natural to him and which he cannot sustain. That he 
has a genuine poetic gift is shown by one or two of his shorter 
poems, particularly ‘‘ Bathers,” where he is not so heavily 
trammelled by imitation and writes with freshness and 
vigour. Almost all young poets begin by imitating models 
that they admire ; probably it is the best means for enlarging 
their capacity for expression. Mr. Bottrall has worked 
through this phase in the present volume with unusual 
thoroughness ; and one hopes that it will be a good promise 
for his future production. Epwin Muir. 


The Lane Pictures 


Hugh Lane and His Pictures, By Thomas Bodkin, M.R.LA, 


D.Litt. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus is a reprint of an édition de luxe issued some years ago by 
the Free State Government for private circulation among 
those who might ‘ love justice.” The subject is the disputed 
Lane pictures, and the author is Dr. Thomas Bodkin, now 
Director of the National Gallery in Dublin. At the end, as in 
the original volume, if not so sumptuously reproduced, are 
full-page reproductions of all the works in the Lane Bequest, 
with the accompaniment of an instructive catalogue raisonné 
by Dr. Bodkin : a feature which will make all art-lovers glad 
to have the book, whether or no they are interested in Lane 
personally, or in the Anglo-Irish controversy which has ranged 
around his intentions. 

The text of the book is devoted to an account of Sir Hugh 
Lane’s life and to a restatement of the Irish case for the return 
of the pictures to Dublin, in accordance with Lane’s wishes as 
expressed in the unwitnessed codicil. Dr, Bodkin was a boy 
with a flair for pictures when first he met Lane ; he writes as 
his admiring pupil, and is the best fitted of the controversialists 
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on the Irish side to appreciate Lane in the latter’s main activi- 
14g as a connoisseur and a picture dealer. It is possible, 
~ ver, that Lane was not quite so remarkable a personality 
par legend makes him out to be—Mr., Yeats has compared 
ayer Parnell in one poem! Irish Protestant by birth, 
his habit and outlook were formed in London ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether the attempt of Mr. Yeats and of Lady Gregory to 
transfigure him into the Maecenas of their Irish movement, 
although he enjoyed the idea, ever made his sentiment for 
Ireland a stronger thing than his (in Dr. MacColl’s words) 
“enthusiasm to create a gallery somewhere.” The British 
committee decided that when he signed the codicil he thought 
he was making a legal disposition ; but Lane might very well 
have changed his mind again, in the light (it is said) of subse- 
quent events in Ireland when so much that was fine was de- 
stroyed in the name of patriotism. On the other hand, under 
the codes which prevail among private persons of honour the 
pictures would undoubtedly be now back in Dublin. But is 
Dr. Bodkin justified in denying the right of the Committee to 
raise “ hypothetical questions ” ? The point is that the codes 
which prevail among individuals do not prevail among nations ; 
under the codes which prevail among nations, it seems to me 
that the Committee were perfectly justified, not indeed in 
awarding the pictures to London without further ado, but in 
attempting (as they did) to decide whether London’s un- 
doubted legal right corresponded or not with the general good. 
Unfortunately, after having answered this vital question in 
the expected affirmative, the Committee committed the error 
of proposing a compromise—namely, an occasional loan to 
Dublin. In this case the Irish have very properly said that it 
should be “ all or nothing.” J. M. Hone. 


Old New England 


AGoodly Heritage. By Mary Ellen Chase. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Wuere the gods give, they also take away. The hands of 
science bear many benefits, but the world changes, and 
the good goes with the bad. The motor-car in particular, as 
the extreme symbol of quick and easy transport, bears 
many sins upon its bonnet. It, and a few other mechanical 
inventions, have swept a whole world, a whole way of life, 
into limbo. Perhaps nowhere, for geographical, historical, 
and in some degree psychological reasons, was the change 
so sudden and total as in some parts of America, and especially 
along the coast of Maine. 

Miss Chase is barely in her middle forties, and yet she 
can look back to a childhood and even youth passed in 
what it is hardly an exaggeration to term the New England 
of Emerson, when family and local town or village life was 
the dominant social influence, when each district had its 
own special individuality and traditions, and when the 
Puritan heritage, though unbending towards a more human 
leniency, was still vividly alive. It is the world veritably of 
Miss Aleott’s Little Women, of early to bed and early to rise, 
of children brought up to discipline, respect, religion and, in a 
very good and real sense, culture. It combined the classics, and 
arespect for all those things for which the classics stood, with 
the daily chores. ** We were perhaps the last to participate 
in... that peculiarly American synthesis of the hand 
and the mind, to recite Greek and Latin hexameters while we 
drove cows to pasture or helped, like Nausicaa, to spread 
the Monday’s washing in the field.” 

In these pages Miss Chase’s own recollections of this now- 
so-distant world are presented, regretfully it may be but 
never sentimentally, She tells of her childhood, of family 
pets and games and personalities, of religious experiences 
Within church and without, and of her education at home, 
at school and at college. She also looks farther back into the 
past to narrate incidents of pioneer and sea-faring family 
history, including old stories of ocean-adventure in the days 
when ship-building and sea-going gave employment all along 
a coast which today instead ** depends largely for her liveli- 
hood upon the capital of those who seck her shores during 
the summer months.” 

Today, Miss Chase would seem to imply, the old integrity 
of life has gone, but at least she and those of her generation 
can give thanks for ‘a goodly heritage.” 

GEOFFREY WEsT. 





“Cacoéthes Scribendi ” 


Most of us are, at some time or other, seized with the 
desire to write. The things we want to write about are 
many and. various. With some it may be experiences, 
reminiscences, or views and opinions : with others, fiction. 


But how many give effect to that desire?—even when 
they feel that what they have to say is worth the telling ? 
Comparatively few: surprisingly few, indeed, when we 
consider the immense demand that exists nowadays for 


| contributions of all sorts from outside sources; consider- 
ing, too, the useful addition to income which may be 


made by devoting part of one’s leisure to literary work. 
For though 
“’tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print” 

the pleasure is increased when a cheque rewards the 
effort: even though that may not have been the primary 
object. 
With some, the desire is little more than a passing whim: 
but with others it is constant, although its translation 
into action may be deferred. Where that is the case— 
where there is a persistent, even if vague, wish to find 
expression in writing—it may be taken for granted that 
there exists a natural but latent ability which deserves 
cultivation. It is from among such men and women that 
newspapers and magazines frequently receive their most 
welcome recruits. 
Under experienced guidance, with a competent but 
sympathetic teacher and critic to assist and to advise, the 
untried and inexperienced writer can very quickly gain 
that knowledge of Press requirements and of Press 
technique which is so often all that he requires in order to 
succeed in journalism or in authorship. 

Journalism 


The records of The London School of ] 

provide overwhelming evidence of this. There are many 
now well-known writers, regular and- esteemed con- 
tributors to high-class journals, who owe their success 
entirely to the individual instruction received by them (by 
correspondence) from the School. Some of them have, 
indeed, found literary work so much to their taste and so 
profitable, that they have ultimately made it their whole 
vocation. The great majority, however, pursue it as an 
occupation for their leisure hours, as a hobby which 
profits them in more ways than one. 

These are the facts—facts which are open to any 
interested reader of THe SpecratTor to investigate. 
Investigation should, of course, be the first step, and if 
it is possible for the letter of enquiry to be accompanied 
by a short MS. (article or story) by way of example, so 
much the better, for it will afford Sir Max Pemberton 
(the Director of Studies) a means of forming an opinion 
and will enable him to advise the writer accordingly. 


In short, in every desirable way, the School affords 

opportunities for the exploration of literary possibilities 

and enables the enquirer to follow Dryden’s advice to 
“ Learn to write well, or not to write at all.” 


The Prospectus of the School, which gives full particulars 

of the various courses, fess, prizes, etc., will be sent post 

free on application by letter to the Prospectus Department, 
or the attached coupon may be used for convenience. 





The Prospectus Department, 
The London School of Jcurnalism, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Dear Sir, 

Please send me free and post free the new and enlarged Prospectus 
of the London School of Journalism, together with particulars of the 
Prizes open to new students. 
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Fiction 


By H. E. BATES 


Turf or Stone. By Margiad Evans. 7 
Dark Hazard. By W. R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 7 
Wedding Song. By David Burnham. (Peter Davies. 


(Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 
s. 6d.) 


6d. 
7s. 6d.) 


Turf or Stone is the third novel from Miss Margiad Evans, 
who wrote a much-discussed book called The Wooden Doctor. 
As compared with Mr. W. R. Burnett's Dark Hazard, a 
book written with a masterly if rather slick skill, and also 
when judged by the highest standards of art and taste, 
it is an unsatisfactory book, filled with a good deal of crudity 
and looseness. It is, however, extremely provocative. 
The chances are that it will be accepted as a piece of what 
is often known as stark realism. It certainly aims at an 
effect of violence. Its principal character, Easter Probert, 
a half-gypsyish groom, is himself a violent man, his employer 
is not much better, and the style in which their histories 
are recorded is appropriately lurid. Easter is drawn as a 
foul-mouthed, black-minded man, vicious, licentious, perverse 
and colossally cruel, and his existence in a novel is only 
justified by the extraordinary power of his influence over 
women. He is drawn strongly enough to persist in the 
mind long after the book is laid aside: indeed he is the 
only character drawn with any strength and conviction 
at all. He eventually dies a violent death which Miss Evans 
records in a single paragraph. 

Nevertheless the book is not the work of a realist at all, 
nor is it very violent in its ultimate effect. It is the work 
of an author who has crammed on to paper a series of vivid 
but disorderly impressions, not through any desire to shock 
us, but for the simple reason that she must at all costs get 
them off her chest. If Miss Evans possesses any powers 
of self-criticism or self-restraint, she has not shown them 
here. She has let the pot of creation boil over, scum and 
all, not knowing when to turn off the heat of her own 
enthusiasm, and much of the goodness and juice that was 
in the pot has in consequence run irrecoverably away. She 
is nearer to being a romanticist than a realist, and there 
is a strong dash of the romantic about Easter in spite of 
all his violence and cruelty and his propensity for dropping 
dead rats down the bosom of his pregnant wife. 

The book begins rather like a novel of Hardy’s: the 
-arter driving ewes to market in the darkness of the February 
morning, the girl to whom he gives a lift, her enforced 
marriage in the cold church to a man who does not want 
her and who has not even a ring to put on her finger, the 
carter running after her with the Bible she has left among 
the ewes—it is all as Hardy would have loved to depict it, 
though he would have taken fifty or sixty pages to tell us 
what Miss Evans had told us with effect in twenty or thirty, 
and he would have been interested primarily not in Easter 
but in Mary. It is interesting to note this. For throughout 
Miss Evans’ book there is a constant shadowiness about 
the women. In Hardy’s hands Mary and Mrs. Kilminster 
and her daughter Phoebe, the three women whom Faster 
fascinates in turn, would have been the central and living 
figures ; whereas in Miss Evans’ hands they are scarcely 
more than pieces of subordinate cardboard. Much of Miss 
Evans’ failure can be put down to that inability to realize, 
with any fineness or power, women and their emotions, 

But much of it also can be put down to her inability, or 
her refusal, to face the facts, not as she finds them, but as 
she herself creates them, Thus she decrees that Matt 
Kilminster, Easter’s employer and himself a drunkard, shall 
fall in love with Easter’s wife. It is a situation full of 
potential complexity and powcr. Yet it is, so to speak, 
told us in parentheses. Its latent power is never realized. 
Miss Evans, interested primarily in Easter, will not face 
that situation, just as later she will not face the situation, 
even richer in possibilities, between Easter and the young 
girl Phoebe. At these critical moments she slinks off, 
Jeaying us to guess or wonder what might have happened, 
It is a sort of artistic cowardice. If Miss Evans could have 
overcome it, and would have faced the facts and situations 
created by her own imagination, much of the violence of 
the book would have been turned to power. It is clear 


that on this ability or inability to be artistically Courageous 
rests Miss Evans’ future as a novelist. She is very obviously 
not lacking in imagination or in emotional power, He 
defects are not altogether individual, either. Her lack of 
stamina and logic and her inability to delineate feminine 
emotions are not the rarest of faults among women Writers, 
It is worth noting her lack of stamina—for she may yet 
find her true meétier in the short-story. . 

Mr. W. R. Burnett—not to be confused with Mr. Whit 
Burnett, also an American writer, and the editor of the 
magazine Story—is in almost every way the direct opposite 
of Miss Evans. He is a most competent, controlled and 
amusing writer. His scenes—the dog-tracks of Western 
America and a hotel in Chicago—are far more romantic, 
to us at any rate, than Miss Evans’ Herefordshire country 
house, yet he is far more of a realist, in spite of all Easter’s 
stark behaviour, than even Miss Evans looks likely to be, 
His book has balance and earries conviction. Thus his 
women are equally as convincing as his men, his dog track 
just as authentic as his hotel. His processes are logical, 
and his mind is the rein by which he guides and checks his 
imagination without ever destroying its pace and freedom, 

Jim Turner is, as the book opens, a night-clerk in a hotel 
in Chicago ; he is a large man, muscular but neat, extremely 
good-natured, fond of his wife, a master of witty and laconic 
speech—in brief, a swell guy. He languishes, however, in 
the soporific, artificially heated air of the hotel lobby, 
remembering with regret and in spite of his respectable 
wife and his promises to lead a quict and sober life, the 
old days of the race-tracks, when he won and _ lost little 
fortunes on what he himself calls the ponies : 

“The ponics would be running tomorrow away down thers 
in Mexico where it was warm and a man could loaf around in 
his shirtsleeves, drink some good beer, and play Gonfalon across 
the board in the sixth, providing of course, that a man had any 
money. But, hell! when a man was free...” 

He resists the call of that casual and pleasant life only 
because he has promised Marg, his wife, to leave it for ever. 
Marg, even with generations of respectable, religious small- 
town ancestors behind her, is swell too. By accident, 
however, Turner finds himself back in the old life, a life 
unchanged in its fascination and excitement, and the only 
important change in which is that the ponies have become 
the dogs. On the dog-tracks of California—earning a good 
salary, bringing off at intervals a good bet, watching the 
finest dog in the world, Dark Hazard himself—life, in his 
own words, sure was good, boy. 

Dark Hazard is in reality the hero of the book. He forms 
the third angle of the triangle, for Turner is as much fascinated 
by his beauty, and Mrs. Turner as much repulsed by the 
commonness of both himself and h‘s associations as if he 
had been another woman. And finally, in fact, Turner 
leaves his wife for the dog. There is something tragic 
in this: for not only is the dog old but Turner is old too, 
and they have come down in the world together. The 
whole of the book is extremely convincing and fresh, and the 
reader, even the critical reader, in search of something good 
ought not to miss it. 

The author of Wedding Song has suffered the now doubtful 
distinction of being compared with Mr. Hemingway. There 
must be, at a conservative estimate, a thousand writers 
who have suffered from a similar distinction, It is no longer 
an impressive honour, though Wedding Song, with its 
borrowed style, its smartly cynical European Americans 
and its general artificiality, scarcely deserves any other. 

Much of the virtue of such a book as Fiesta lies in its laconic 
malice, perfectly rendered and yet concealed by Mr. Heming- 
way’s method of flat statement. The dice are not loaded, but 
it is very evident that Mr. Hemingway has reached a stage of 
disillusionment when he has little respect left for the people 
whose life he is describing. Mr. Burnham differs from 
Hemingway very sharply here. So much so in fact that he 
gives the effect not of despising but of whole-heartedly 
admiring his characters. His method of laconic statement 
becomes merely an affectation, and as a medium ineffective. 
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From WATTS & CO.’s Spring List 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
PARENTHOOD 


by ENID CHARLES, 
M.A., Ph.D. 





Cleth A study in Social Biology, bringing together the 
most recent contributions to population preblems. 
1s, 6d. net Surveys the present technical revolution in food 


production, throws new light on the eugenic 
aspect of the problem, and prospects the most 
recent physiological discoveries bearing upon 
declining fertility and contraceptive practice. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE TO-DAY 


by JOSEPH McCABE 


Contents: — The Supposed Revolutions _ in 
Science; New Evidence of Man's Origin; The 


Cloth Evolution of Mind; The Human Mechanim: 
The Nature of Life; The Evolution of Life; 
5s. net Facts and Moral Values; The Religious and 


the Esthetic Sense; The Rise and Progress of 
Civilization; The New History; God and Two 
Astronomers; The Nature of Matter; Science 


and the Practical Life. 


MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
AND OLD BELIEFS 


by VIVIAN PHELIPS 


- A suggestive and informative study, written in 

Cloth a clear and attractive style, of the consequences 

Qs. 6d. net of the impact of modern knowledge upon 
orthodox religious views. 


Contents :—Christian Apologetics; The Atom 
and Indeterminism; Theories of Certain Mathe- 
maticians ; Relativity; Evolution; The Nature 
of Life: Comparative Mythology ; Archeo- 
logical Discoveries; The Higher Criticism; The 
1s. net Faith of the Modern Churchman; Should the 
Truth be Told >; Systematic Non-Theological 
a Instruction; The Silent Sceptic; A Last 
ord. 


e SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AND SOCIAL NEEDS 


by JULIAN HUXLEY 


Ready May 24 With a Contribution by SIR WILLIAM 
BRAGG and Discussions with PROFESSOR 
H. LEVY, SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW, 
K.B.E., and PROFESSOR P. M. S. 


Paper Cover 


BLACKETT. 
me 6. mae Contents : — Science: Friend or Enemy ?; 
With Raising the Issues; Science and Food; Science 


and Building; Science and Clothing; Science 

40 PLATES and Health; Science and Communications; 
Research and Industry; Science and War; 
Man and Society; Pure Science; International 
Needs; Summing Up. 





Of all Booksellers 
LONDON: WATTS & CO., 
5 & 6 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of 


VESTA TILLEY 


“A wealth of anecdotes of the old-time music 
hall fill the book.”—EVENING STANDARD. “ This 
valuable and fascinating volume.”—ERA. “ Her 
enormous audiences cannot fail to be interested.” 


ry ——TIMES. llustrated 18/- 





WOOD «& IRON 


“ This curiously attractive book... an admirable 
psychological study, with the strange dark 
glamour of Africa skilfully and hauntingly 
portrayed.”—pD. TELEGRAPH. Iilustrated 8/6 


50 THRILLING 
YEARS at SEA 


by Capt. G. J. WHITFIELD 


“ Astonishing adventures.”—DAILY MAIL. 

“A grand story.”—-EVENING NEWS. 

“ Material enough for half a dozen ordinary 
‘thrillers.’’”’—NEWS-CHRONICLE. Illustrated 18/- 


(Volume 2) 


UAKER JOURNAL 


“ Vivacious and shrewd, earnest yet entertain- 
ing.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. Illustrated 18/- 


3rd impression 


The NAKED LADY 


by BERNARD FALK illus 
J. M. BULLOCH: “A book in a estrte ; 


RAFAEL SABATINI’s 


7 RR 2s FES Q/. nee 
HEROIC LIVES = 1®/| py EVEBACHE Illus. 18/- 
“Vivid, graphic narratives.” ss 


—s. Times. | “Lively epic.”—M. Post. 


























Westminster Abbey Memorial I oluine. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 


by DOUGLAS SLADEN 6/- 


The life and best poems of the Australian poet. 


published to-day 


SHELLEY ~ BYRON 


A TRAGIC FRIENDSHIP 
by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


A new study by the author of “ Haworth Parsonage 
Illustrated 18/- 
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Current Literature 


SPAIN: A BRIEF HISTORY 
By W. C. Atkinson 

Tt is surprising that the appearance in this year of a short 
history of Spain should fill a long-felt want : and yet before 
Professor Atkinson’s book was written no such serviceable 
study, at once concise and comprehensive, has been available. 
The ‘little books’ on Spain are travel reminiscences, 
usually as impertinent as they are wearisome, and the more 
authoritative volumes lopsided and uninspired. Spain: A 
Brief History (Methuen, 6s.) with its 180 pages of text, its 
first-class map and chronological table, should do much 
to raise the generally infamous level of instruction in Spanish 
other than commercial in this country. Necessarily terse. 
always, if a trifle donnish, skilful in compression, it presents 
a just and sympathetic interpretation of Spanish history in 
the light of Spanish character and values. Particularly 
apt and stimulating are the chapters dealing with the 
cycle of Moorish occupations, the giddy uprush and patho- 
logical decline of the five Hapsburg reigns from Charles V 
to Charles 11 (‘‘ leading from general sanity through religious 
fanaticism to hypocrisy, licence, and imbecility ”) and the 
slow disintegration of the Bourbon monarchy from Philip V 
to Ferdinand VII, which cloaks the convalescence of a 
sturdy people. Only lack of space prevents quotation of 
many passages of unerring analysis which should make 
the book indispensable wherever knowledge is sought of the 
enduring vitality and paradox of that ‘ hidden land,”’ mis- 
represented in the world, cut off from Europe and destined 
yet, perhaps, for new conquisias in the future. 


THE NAKED LADY 
By Bernard Falk 


The Naked Lady (Hutchinson, 18s.) presents a neat psycho- 
logical problem : Will the title sell the book, or will readers’ 
better natures be outraged by its price? It is a poor bargain 
in anything but quantity. The lady of the title was Adah 
Isaacs Menken an American actress of dubious reputation, 
and no ability, who achieved notoriety by appearing in an 
“act” entitled ‘‘ Mazeppa,” in which the audience beheld 
her clad in pink silk fleshings and a brief skirt, strapped to 
the back of a horse. She came to London in 1864, where 
she became a succ?s de scandale, and was able to gratify 
her own ambition of associating with as many literary lights 
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as possible. The author does his prolix best to paint h 
as a strange, unhappy victim of ambition, and a Trenow 5 
beauty worthy to be the prototype of Swinburne’s “ Dolo: ~ 
which she is supposed to have inspired. But he cannot @ 
guise the vulgarity of her character, or the absence of 
real interest in her career, His style is ponderous and it 
cursive ; he is too fond of referring to the irony of Fate, 
and he is guilty of an absurd caricature of the 60s. as a work 
equally divided between fanatical prudery and * unbridled ” 
licence. Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book 
is an appendix containing some of Menken’s poems, which 
imitate those of Walt Whitman. ; 


COBBERS 
By Thomas Wood 

Dr. Wood's narrative (Oxford University Press, 7s, 6d.) 
of his journeyings through Australia—a narrative excellently 
written and adequately illustrated—should provide some. 
thing more than a plethora of information for the prospective 
traveller : it should provide for the casual reader as personal 
an entertainment as any novel, as well as dozens of those 
intimate hints of travel facilities, personnel, &c., which spell 
the difference between enjoying journeys and suffering then 
His book is an account recorded with captivating intimacy. 
and utilizing a quite remarkable adroitness of language. 
The descriptions ef various cities and localities of Australia 
are done with the accomplished ease of an expert novelist 
and the numerous conversational passages of this book are 
especially natural and convincing : 

“** Anything to declare ? 

“This tobacco pouch, full, and fifty cigarettes.’ 

“*To hell with them. Anything else—any spiritswines—wines 
silks—silkscigars ? ’ 

INO. 

“ Much chalking. 

** Good-O, doc. She'll do.’ ” 
Capable of handling his characters with a novelist’s dexterity, 
Dr. Wood displays less skill with the manipulation of ideas, 
In those portions of his book devoted to thoughts on the 
condition of Australia, one is aware of a superficiality lying 
beneath the facility of the writing which, though not harmful 
to it as a personal record, invalidates it as general philo- 
sophic thought, 


, 


DESERT CACTUS 
By Julie Heyneman 

This biography of the American sculptor Arthur Rackham 
(Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d.) moves with an undercurrent of 
tragedy independent of the author's processes of telling, 
The subject, hitherto little known this side of the world, 
deserves psychological investigation, for the reason that in 
him America possessed one of her few major artists, and one 
of her most enigmatical personalities. The trend of his life, 
from the day on which he strode into a San Francisco academy 
of drawing and shocked the students with the terrific intensity 
of his limning, up to the miserable decline of his mind under 
mental stresses, exemplifies with distressing emphasis the 
frustration from which American art appears always to be 
suffering. Of the manner in which the biography is com- 
piled and elucidated, little more need be said than that 
wherever possible Rackham’s own letters have been intro- 
duced—a completely praiseworthy step, as these letters 
exhibit almost as vividly as his sculpture the phenomenal 
energy innate in the man. Without education, or the 
meagrest similitude of ‘ culture,” he forced into whatever 
medium came immediately to his hand—clay, stone, words, or 
the opportunities of being—a terrifie spontaneous virility 
reminiscent of his major compatriot, John Brown, 


CASSIAR 
By M. Conway Turton 

To endeavour to reproduce the peculiar ‘ significance and 
type” of a particular country in such a delicate series of 
descriptive essays as those which compile this volume 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) was not too happy or harmonic a 
thought on the part of Miss Turton. Cassiar is in itself a 
district of such dimensional magnitude that, on account of 
the extreme diversity of scenes alone, the attempt at a verbal 
photography of it must have been trying, not to say 
impracticable. But Miss Turton has to a degree succeedel 
in approximating through words the particular ** feel * whic 
Cassiar imparted to her. This sequence of vignettes, without 
ostensibly stating general impression, but by a more delicat? 
process of personal experience and individual reaction, seem: 
to convey a detail of topographical information which 1 
fact it does not. By a sort of sleight of pen, Miss ‘Turton 
has managed to reproduce the peculiar * significance and 
type” of Cassiar without convincing the reader that she 
knows it. The style in which her essays are composed 
never exceeds or excels that of an extremely competent 
journalist—but since it enables the author to accomplish 
her purpose of depicting the country, one must admit that 
here certainly the end seems to justify the means, 
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i ficwase for Booklovers 


EXCHANGE 
IS NO 
ROBBERY 


AT the sign of NOVEL 
IDEAS you may buy a 
book for 7/6 or more which you want 
to read, but may not want to keep. 











WHAT do you do then? You take 
it back and change it for another, and 
so on, at 3d. a time, till you have one 
that you want for your hbrary. 


@ YOU can buy your gift books in just 
j the same way and give your friends 
the chance to change them too. 


q THIS is how up-to-date people are 

J reading the latest books at trifling cost 
and keeping only those they like the 
best. 

FOR FULL DETAILS OF THIS SERVICE 


call, write or ’phoue: 


NOVEL IDEAS * 


ASHRIDGE 


SCHOOL FOR SANE CITIZENSHIP. 


6D Princes Arcade, 
Poin S.W.1. 
: Regent 4208, 














THE 





PRACTICAL TRAINING IN DEMOCRACY 
A Week-end Course on 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Friday, June 22nd, to Monday, June 25th. 
Elocution, Canvassing, Taking the Chair, Microphone Speaking, 
etc. Also practical classes in speaking. 
Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2 Os. Od 


Two PREPARATORY COURSES IN CITIZENSHIP. 


Monday, June 4th, to Friday, June 8th. 
Fee, £2 10s. Od. 


and 
Saturday, June 9th, to Friday, June 15th. 
£3 10s. Od. 


Fee, 


lectures on Our Commerce and Trade Agreements, The International 
Situation, The German and French Views of Disarmament, ie rica, 
Unemploy ment in other Countries, Economic Nationalism, How Parliament 


Works, Conserv: atism, Disraeli, ete. 


AGRICULTURE—A WEEK-END COURSE. 
Friday, June 15th, to Monday, June 18th. 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE. LT..COL, A. J. MUIRHEAD, 
M.P. 

THE SEARMER AND THE NEW MR. A. G. STREET. 

cY 
THE AGRICULTURAL = REVOLU- PROFESSOR J. A. SCOTT 
Ti WATSON, 
AGRICULTURE AND TRADE SIR PERCY HURD, M.P. 
AGREEMENTS. 
WORLD AGRICULTURE. IR JOHN RUSSELL, 
THE WORK OF UNITED DAIRIES. MR. BEN DAVIES. 


Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2 Os. Od. 





Lecturers at other Summer Courses inc Hints : ADMIRAL OF ‘ie FL gy 
EARL ee ae THE MAHARAJA OF BURDWAN, THE RT 

: ae ~ DAVIDSON, M r.. SiR JOHN WARDL ‘AW -MIL NE, 
MP , SIR ERNEST SHEPPERSON, M.P., LT.-COL. C. M. HEADLAM, 
MP. LORD CRANBORNE, M.P., *PROF ESSOR R. B. MOWAT, etc. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 





The grandeur of 
the peak 





Unless you’ve been told about it you never expect 
scenery of such majesty in the heart of England. 
Suddenly to come across the Peak District quite takes 
your breath away. It is a region of mighty cliffs and 
rocks, of vast caves and underground rivers, of deep 
wooded valleys and miles and miles of heather-clad 
moorland. 

In the midst of it all there are some very highly civilized 
and elegant resorts such as Buxton, Matlock and Matlock 
Bath which offer wide variety of sport and entertain- 
ment besides making splendid centres for exploring the 
country. 

by any train with a 
Come back 


You travel to the Peak District 
penny-a-mile “Summer Return Ticket.” 
any time within a month and stop anywhere you like on 
the route, going or coming back, provided you complete 
the outward journey within three days of starting. 


There is so much to see in the Peak District that it’s 
wasting your holiday to spend all the time in one place. 
Get a “Holiday Contract Ticket.” It costs you only 
10/- and with it you can travel for a week by any train 
in a wide area. 


“ Holidays by LMS” (the comprehensive resorts and apartments 

guide)—6d. from LMS Stations, Offices, Bookstalls and Booksellers. 

Get a copy of “*LMS Cheap Fares” and Illustrated Folder ** The 
Peak District” (free) from any L M S Station or Office. 


Tourist Tickets available for three months—issued May to October, 


LMS 





Herts. 
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Motoring 


Somr weeks ago I discussed on this page, in an article on 
Everybody’s Motor Car, the widely differing require- 
ments of those readers of The Spectator who had asked 
me to advise them in the choice of a new car. It can 
only be coincidence, but it must be admitted that it is a 
strange one, that during March and April the tone of the 
weekly inquiries changed. The Budget was in the air, but, 
as everybody knows, its provisions are the only official 
secret known to be inviolate until the day itself—possibly 
the only secret in the world of any kind. Checking the 
dates of my correspondents, particularly those who wrote 
from the other side of the world, I discover, as you might 


suppose, that by no known means could they have heard - 
Yet, : 


of the reduction in the car-tax when they wrote. 
with a change of front that suggested that they had been 
in Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s confidence from the begin- 
ning, they ask for large cars. They do not ask for cars a 


little larger than the type demanded by the considerable ' 


majority dtring 1933-1934; they ask for nearly twice 
the horse-power. The sort of income, occupation, relaxa- 
tion, that Eights, Tens and Twelves were believed to 
suit best are, since about the first of April, satisfied only 
with Fifteens and Twenties. 


You might expect that point of view from the other 
side of the world, though I remember a number of inquiries 
last year for a choice of the better light cars, the sort that 
had accomplished astonishing journeys across a couple 
of continents or half a hemisphere, but not—before the 
Budget—from home tax-payers. Letters reached me 
from India, Canada, British East Africa, Nigeria, Aus- 
tralia, Rhodesia and the Far East and almost without 
exception I was invited to recommend cars of at least 
20-h.p. In some eases a fair price was allowed for; in 
others there seemed to be a considerable misunderstanding 
of the market rates at home today. There is no car that 
I would recommend, of more than 16-h.p., selling at less 
than close upon £270. I do not, in fact, believe that such 
a car exists, yet several readers of The Spectator, writing 
from peculiarly secluded portions of the Empire, if not of 
the globe, lightly speak of reliable cars of 16 or 20-h.p. 
to last five years or more for £230. On the other side 
is the reader who tells me that she has had no fewer than 
four examples of one of the largest, best known and most 
expensive cars in the world, and all four have been un- 
satisfactory. You will admit that it is not very casy to 
compose a satisfactory reply to such a letter. I have 
done my best. And here is another aspect of the matter, 
not perhaps entirely pertinent, but none the less fresh 
to most of us. A Cape Province reader says: “ It may 
be of interest to you to know that motorists here reckon 
that by buying a car in England, driving it in England 
for several months (the cost of import duty is thereby 
greatly reduced) and then shipping it to South Africa, 
the cost of the owncr’s steamer ticket is saved—if he 
had bought the same car in South Africa.” 


These considerations apart, the fact emerges that at 
last the sensible motorist all over the world is realizing 
that the majority of the admirable small cars he has 
bought for the past ten years have been too small. Too 
small in engine size, too small in accommodation. I say 
engine size advisedly. There are, as we know, several 
light cars on the market with a performance far in excess 
of what may reasonably be expected of their rated power. 
These are the artificial product of the highly artificial and 
regrettable conditions created by the horse-power tax. 
Nobody makes better, faster or more reliable pocket-size 
‘ars than we do; nobody extracts a quart from a pint 
pot with more brilliant success. There was a threadbare 
phrase after the War about Twenty horse-power for Ten. 
Occasionally it was almost applicable ; generally it was 
a catchword without real meaning. Today it might read 
Thirty for Ten without exaggeration and be true of an 
unbelievable number of cars. Lately I have been testing 
some of the latest examples of peculiarly British en- 
gineering genius, and although I am sure that their type 
will disappear in a very few years and that, whether we 
live in Nigeria or Scotland, in India or Surrey, we shall 
insist upon and therefore get full-sized cars, I foresee 
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their fate with purely personal regret. 
very good little motor-cars. 

The new 10-h.p. Triumph, for instance, of the class they 
call the Gloria. I cannot remember any small-engine| 
‘ar of the type that more successfully imitates the bi 
machine. It is, in fact, a perfect example of the Thirty. 
for-‘Ten. Its four-cylinder engine has a cubic capacity of 


1 hey Are such 


| just over one litre and is taxed at £10—£7 10s. in future 


it is to be assumed. It is a really fine piece of wor! 
manship, built, it is very obvious, with the big car idea 
It is not cheap, as prices for Tens go now, costing £285 
for the saloon, but then nothing about it suggests cheap. 
ness. It is designed and made to a high standard. Yo, 
get the impression that its designer said—* Let us make 
a good car that shall go pretty fast when required to do g 
but without making a fuss about it.” That is the salient 
feature of this one of several Tens of the type that h 


. *,* . as 
brought such credit to the British industry. 


I was going to refer to the Triumph as a light car when 
my eye fell on the specification. — It weighs 23 ewt., just 
one cwt. less than my own 16/65-h.p. open car. You 
cannot call that a light car. In point of fact, it weighs a 
good deal more than at least two cars of three times the 
rated power I know of. Least of anyone I defend weight 
as such. In my opinion all cars, without exception, 
weigh too much and I believe that the next development 
will be radical weight-reduction. It is the only sensible, 
the only economical way of increasing efficiency. Yet 
those 23 ewt. of the Triumph are perhaps its best adver. 
tisement. It deals with them and with the weight of its 
passengers as if its engine were of a good deal more than 
10-h.p. It can be relied upon to do a mile a minute on 
top, 45 on third, and as much as 380 on second, and that, 
in my view, is quite enough. Its chief attraction, as I 
say, is its manner. It is quite obviously a high-class car, 
equally obviously one that is built to last. Whether it 
will or not nobody can say, but it is plain that every 
precaution has been taken to ensure that it shall. It 
** rides ” beautifully at all speeds and it drives better. 
There is, for the old hand, a certain feel about every good 
car that is as definite to him as it is difficult to define to 
anybody else. It means, for example, that he would take 
it unhesitatingly on the longest and most trying journeys 
—such as, for instance, the Monte Carlo Rally in whieh, 
last winter, this particular model greatly distinguished 
itself, It means that you do not worry about the possi- 
bility of failure anywhere except in “ externals.” It 
means peace of mind. The Triumph has it. It is nota 
“light” car. It is a very pleasant, well-bred car that 
happens to cost £285. For more and for less you can get 
more—and less." The Triumph gives you what every 
experienced driver wants—confidence. 

That is a roundabout way of reaching a definition. 
One or two of my oversea correspondents have put it 
much more simply. They want the sort of performance 
the little Triumph gives vou but they want, as it were, a 
much bigger Triumph. They are not interested, as you 
or I might very well be, in the astonishing fact that with 
10-h.p. you get 30-h.p. results. They want the 30-hp., 
with the same results but more room for themselves and 
their belongings. They want the world-car and it 3s 
extremely likely that they will get it within the next few 
years, and that it will be the direct descendant of such 
cars as the Triumph. The world-car is the car for every- 
body, the sensible-sized car with plenty of power yielded 
at a sober engine-speed. Nobody really wants a little 
motor-car, any more than they really want a tiny house 
ora tiny garden. Circumstances may still for many years 
limit the size of the last two, but not of the ordinary cat. 
We, in particular the British industry, have learnt in the 
lean vears of the h.p. tax to get that quart out of that pint 
pot. “It should be easy for us now to get, say, three 
quarts out of a half-gallon jug, or, far better, a gallon out 
of a four-quart can. The world-car which may be no 
dearer and cannot, in reason, be much faster than the 
Triumph type, will owe its success in large measure to the 
Tens of today. 

JOoUN PRIOLEAU. 
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The Land that 
is Different ! 


A holiday in Soviet Russia 
is a wonderful experience 
for the diverse landscapes 
it offers, for the combina- 
tion of the age-old with the 
present-day, for the new 
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During his 40 years’ practice Sir Herbert 
Barker, the eminent Specialist in Manipu- 
lative Surgery, found that a great deal of 
suffering was caused through the wearing 
of ill-fitting shoes. Injury was not con- 
fined to the feet, but affected the whole 
nervous System. 

Because of this, Sir Herbert searched 
far and wide for the ideal shoe. He 
failed. Finally, in co-operation with a 
sympathetically-minded Shoemaker, he designed one on 
true-to-nature lines. This shoe, made both for walking 
and sports’ wear, is already making life worth living for 
thousands of people who never before realised what a 
difference true-to-nature shoes mean to bodily comfort 
and peace of mind. 

The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe (for men and women) is 
sold by Charles H. Baber, Ltd., Regent Street, London, 
W.1; Muthollands, 410 Holloway Road, N.7; {se} 
and by Agents in 80 large towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

SEND POSTCARD FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 
giving the story of Sir Herbert Barker's search for Gimmmene 





his ideal shoe. Write— This mark 
NORVIC SHOE CO., Dept. 7, wen at 
NORTHAMPTON. ng = 


SirHERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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Finance 
The American Debt 


Ox June 15th the next half-yearly payment is due 
upon our War Debt to the United States and 
already the matter must be occasioning grave con- 
sideration here, while it is certainly occasioning a 
good deal of heated discussion on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If the full half-yearly payment were made, 
an amount of something near to £20,000,000 would be 
involved, but we know that for the two previous half- 
years small “ token” payments amounting in all to 
about £3,300,000 were accepted by President Roosevelt 
and during the past week we have seen a decision given 
by the Attorney-General in the States to the effect 
that having regard to the acceptance of these token 
payments, Britain could not be considered as_ being 
in default. Nothing, however, has been said with 
regard to future payments and consequently all the 
greater interest and importance attaches to the arrange- 
ment which may be reached with regard to the matter. 
Two Main Ports. 

So many difficult, and in some respects delicate, 
problems are involved in the War Debts to the United 
States that I only propose to touch upon certain broad 
considerations which are uppermost in the minds of 
bankers and others in the City, and I do not think that 
it is necessary to emphasize the point that nowhere 
more than in the City is there greater anxiety that 
British credit should be upheld to the uttermost. If it 
were to be decided before June 15th that America 
would not accept a token payment, then it would follow 
that we must either make the full payment or else be de- 
scribed by the United States, at all events, as “ defaulters.” 
Now there are two main points which are being urged 
at the present time with some vehemence in the United 
States concerning our War Debt and it is concerning 
these that I will offer some comments. 

Ovr “ Surpius.” 

One point which is being urged by those in America 
who insist upon our making full payment on the War 
Debt is that we have just had a Budget Surplus, accom- 
panied by some slight remission of taxation. Indeed, it 
so happens that the Surplus was for something exceeding 
the amount of the next payment due to America and, 
therefore, it is not, perhaps, unnatural that those 
on the other side of the water not possessed of 
all the facts should be maintaining that Britain can 
well afford to meet payment of interest on the War 
Debt. And if it were true that our Surplus had arisen 
from some great increase in prosperity, there would, 
of course, be some point in the argument. As a matter 
of fact, however, the improved position in the Budget 
arose almost entirely from the great reduction in the 
cost of the service of the internal debt owing to numerous 
Government debt-conversion schemes. Those schemes, 
however, involved a great loss of income by investors, and, 
indeed, even the small reduction which has been effected 
in taxation represents a smaller amount than that 
represented by the loss of income received from Govern- 
ment securities. 

Carirat Resources Tappep. 

The other main influence responsible for the recent 
Budget surplus was the windfall in the shape of Death 
Duties during last year in connexion with the estate 
of the late Sir John Ellerman. But for those influences 
and some economy in expenditure, we should have had 
not a surplus but a deficit. It is true that as compared 
with our moderate surplus America is now experiencing 
huge Budget deficits, but that is entirely a question of her 
Government's policy connected with the means it has 
been thought well to employ in dealing with the financial 
situation. Not only so, but it must be remembered 
that in this matter of War Debts the problem is an 
international one, for during the period in which we 
have been making token payments to the United States, 
and even during the greater part of 1932 when we 
were making full payment on our Debt, we were 





ee 
receiving no payment at all of the amounts du 

France and our other debtors. This, of course . 

be said, is our concern and has nothing to do vith 
United States. Carefully considered, however it ha 
great deal to do with America and all countries for 
pressing our claims upon our debtors we should te 
probably increased the difficulties which already a 
ciently afflict international financial relations, * “~ 






Crux or THE MATTER. 

Inasmuch, however, as this War Debt to the Unit 
States is represented by a definite contract entered j * 
by this country, it may well be asked what are th 
circumstances which make it necessary for us to hii 
back from resuming the full service of the Debt. Thi 
indeed, is the pertinent question which leads to the re 
of the whole matter. In the years which have follovj 
the signing of that contract it has been plainly demo, 
strated that the contracts between the debtor countrig 
and the United States were being rendered impossibl 
of fulfilment mainly by reason of the policy of the people 
of the United States themselves. No large amount ¢ 
international indebtedness can ever be. scttled except 
by a full and free exchange of goods and  seryie 
America, in the true sense of the word, never lent 
Eurepe money; what she lent was goods and servicg; 
and goods and services, moreover, at war prices. Eyey, 
therefore, if America had been ready to receive eons 
and services in settlement of the Debt, the task woul 
have been an onerous one owing to the fall in prices 
since the War, but by her policy of high tariffs gh 
made the full settlement impossible, and by demanding 


le 


gold in’ settlement she completely dislocated the 
whole international credit system. Consequently, jt 


became necessary for the debtor countries to demand 
from the United States a conference and a reconsideration 
of the whole problem. So far as this country is cop. 
eerned, there has never been the slightest desire to 
repudiate a contract, but it has been necessary in the 
light of all the events of recent years to demonstrate 
the impossibility of the fulfilment of the contract under 
present conditions. At one time it scemed as if 
America were beginning to realize this truth, but under 
the pressure of recent distress and as an accompaniment 
to the spirit of Economic Nationalism which seems to 
have swept over most countries, the truth has onee 
more slipped into the background. It is, however, the 
truth and the facts which have to be faced, and it will 
be a happy day for the whole world when in the matter 
of these War Debts debtors and creditors can reach an 
arrangement which will not only fully establish the 
sanctity of contracts but will do so on lines conducive 
to the restoration of international financial facilities and 
to the settlement of international debts by a free exchange 
of goods and services. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Boom iN RuBBER SHARES. 
Activiry in Rubber Shares has been the dominant feature 
during the past week, and on Monday “ boom” condi- 
tions characterized the Market. The prime influence, of 
course, has been the publication of the Rubber Regulation 
Plan and the signing of the pact last Monday by several of the 
governments concerned. Last Monday marked the com- 
mencement of a new fortnightly account on the Stock Ex- 
change, and there is little doubt that the extensive buying 
was largely due to the fact that speculators were anxious to 
*‘ get in” at the beginning of the account, with the hope. of 
securing profits before its close. 
* * * * 
Points TO CONSIDER. ; 

Last week I dealt at some length with the pros and eons 
of the Rubber regulation plan, and in spite of the attacks 
which have been made upon it, I must confess that the argu: 
ments in favour of the plan seem to outweigh the objections. 
At the same time, as I said last week, everything must depend 
not only upon the skill, but upon the wisdom with which the 
plan is carried out, for anything like a rush up of the price of 
Rubber to an artificially high level is greatly to be deprecated, 
and. failing some very high price in the near future, I think 
that purchasers of Rubber Shares would do well to remember 
that as against the higher price for the commodity must be 


(Continued on page 758.) 
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INCREASED RESERVES 
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are the MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD’S SPEECH 
to hold 
t. This, ‘ - i 
the roof ‘Tax annual general Court of the Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd., was 
follow held on May 9th, at the Head Office, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
| demo, EC. : : 
5 Mr. Lionel N. de Rothschild, O.B.E. (the Chairman) said that the 


OUNtrieg 
IPOssibe 
Ie people 
Lount of 
| eXcept 
Services, 


net new Life business completed during the year under review 
amounted to £3,222,985. That figure was less than the record 
total transacted in 1932, but, having regard to the conditions 
revailing throughout the year, it might be regarded as satisfactory. 
he mortality experience had not been so favourable as that to which 
they had grown accustomed but the claims were still well within 
3 the amount expected. The amount received for annuity considera- 
rer dent tions was again very large. 
SEIICES, Special interest attached to the results of the actuarial valuation 
Even, made at the end of the twenty-second quinquennium in the com- 
€ P0045 ny’s history. The new tables had not been available in time 
© would and therefore the basis adopted for the valuation of the life assur- 
ance busin’ss was the same as that adopted five years ago. The 


1 Prices H svailable surplus disclosed was £2,639,146. Before deciding how 
Iffs she much of that might properly be allocated to participating policy- 
1andine | holders, the directors had given serious consideration to the position, 
(| the in view of the fall in the rate of interest obtainable. In the result 
tly, it they had declared a compound reversionary bonus at the rate of 
v9 thirty-eight shillings per cent. per annum, as compared with 
lemand forty-two shillings per cent. five years ago. 
eration 
IS COn- Fire, MARINE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNTS. 
sire to In the Fire account they had to report a result which was 
In. the eminently satisfactory. The profit was even larger than that for 
nstrate ff 1982. The premium income showed a small decline, due not to loss 
under of business but to reduction in rates and the depreciation in foreign 
: exchanges. In the Marine account they had again to report a 
as. if material shrinkage of premium income but that was not a matter 
under for any surprise. They might congratulate themselves on the 
Liment | «uiderwriting account of 1931; they were hopeful of a satisfactory 
ms to My Mesut of the 1932 account. 
- Once With regard to the Accident department, there was a very small 
t, the reduction in the premium income to record, but, generally speaking, 
edie the business hacdl been maintained satisfactorily and it was an 
it will encouraging sign of the improvement in the trade and industry 
ratter of the country that the Workmen’s Compensation premium income 
ch an @ had regained some of the ground lost in the previous year. There 
h the was also a gain in the Burglary and Miscellaneous business, but 
laine in the Motor section the premiums were less, largely because of 
ueive the increased ‘“*‘ No Claim” bonus introduced last year. He felt 
sand confident that the results of the year’s operations in the Accident 
hange department would be regarded as satisfactory. The total pre- 
Dy, mums were £1,159,328 and the transfer to profit and loss was 


£184,896, 
DIvIDEND MAINTAINED. 

As to the profit and loss account, they had transferred £100,000 

to reserve and £50,000 to Staff Pension Fund. In addition, they 
had increased the reserve in the Fire account by £100,000 and the 
carry-forward was very little less than the amount brought in. 
Practically speaking, therefore, they had been able, as the result 
of the trading operations of the year, to maintain their dividend, 
to provide for ail outgoings ef every kind and to increase their 
reserves by something like a quarter of a million. Having regard 
to the difficult conditions which had prevailed during 1933, those 
results must be considered quite satisfactory. 
The eyes of the whole world had been turned on the experiment 
introduced in the United States by Mr. Roosevelt, an experiment 
which was still being carried out and which he (the Chairman) 
hesitated either to criticize or to approve. With regard to 1934, 
in England the situation was certainly brighter and he saw no 
mason why the return to prosperity should not continue if the 
pnnciples of sound finance were maimtained. 





There was a slight indication of returning prosperity in other 
countries besides England, and it was pleasant to be able to report 


cons 


acks that in all the countries where that existed and which were debtors 
rgu- 4willingness to attempt to meet some of their obligations was to 
ro. be found, but the problems of currency transfer still remained 
ail eomplicated and gloomy. _Only with an increase of international 
the trade could the free transfer between creditor and debtor nations 

carried out, and the signs Of an Increase In international trade 
e of Were further remote than ever. In the meantime, it was pleasing 
ted, to note then 874 per cent. of the company’s marketable securities 
ink Were within the British Empire and only about 124 per cent. 
iber spread over the rest of the world. In conclusion he announced 
; be § that the Board had elected Mr. H. A. Trotter to the position of 


Deputy-Chairman. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 




















PROPERTY 
THE BEST INVESTMENT | 


DEBENTURES | 


Carrying interest at the rate of 


8 FREE OF 
7o INCOME TAX | 


The Debentures are Redeemable at their full face value, 
and are issued to investors in multiples of £10, free of 


all commissions and charges. | 
The Socicty invests its funds only in REVENUE- | 
PRODUCING PROPERTIES | situated in Great | 
Britain, and the Debentures constitute a floating charge 
on such properties and on the whole of the Assets and | 
Undertaking of the Society. | 


Particulars will be supplied on application to 


THE FIRST BRITISH 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT 23, 
1 CHURCH COURT, OLD JEWRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Write for particulars and 
INVEST IN 
“PROPERTY FOR PROSPERITY” 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£400,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two. centuries. 
I:vidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and_ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


OVER 2,080 


Branches in England and Wales. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 756.) 


set the effect of restriction as affecting the general turnover. 
Meanwhile, prices of Rubber Shares are advancing so rapidly 
that a setback seems to be desirable in the interests of a sound 
market. Apart from Rubber Shares, business in the Stock 
Markets has been quiet during the week, and while British 
Funds and kindred stocks have kept firm, some other sections 
have shown dullness. 
* * * * 
CENTRAL MINING RESULTS. 

As might have been expected from the high price of Gold 
and the favourable conditions on the Rand, the latest report 
of the Central Mining and Investment Company is an excellent 
one. The profit for the year was £655,614 as compared with 
£515,598 a year ago, and the Dividend is 11} per cent. against 
74 per cent., with a transfer of £170,000 to the Reserve. The 
balance-sheet too isa strong and liquid one, the total of Cash 
being as high as £4,416,000 compared with £2,230,000 a year 
ago. Investments also show appreciation for the year. 
British Government and India Government Securities stand 
at £1,767,000 as compared with £1,574,000 a year ago. The 
General Reserve is now up to £1,100,000, while Depreciation 
Reserve Account stands at just under £1,000,000. The strength 
of the balance-sheet gains in importance at this juncture by 
reason of the fact that the Company is contemplating an issue 
of £1,000,000 in 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, the 
terms to be announced at the forthcoming general mecting. 
In view of the strength of the balance-sheet it should be pos- 
sible to issue the Shares at a moderate premium. 

* * 1% * 
3ENERAL MINING REPORT. 

The report of the General Mining and Finance Corporation 
for the past year is also a good one, showing that the realized 
profit of £421,551 was the highest for twenty-five years, 
and compares with £276,095 for the previous year. The 
final Dividend is 124 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year as against 10 per cent. for the previous year. In 
addition to this increase in the Dividend, £200,000 was 
placed to the General Reserve, and £10,000 to the Pension 


Fund. 
* * * * 


Duntor RuBBER. 

The latest report of the Dunlop Rubber Company is not 
only a good one as regards the results disclosed, but there 
are some specially interesting features. The Directors, in 
fact, must be congratulated upon presenting the accounts in 
a new and much fuller form, including the publication of a 
consolidated balance-sheet. In companies such as_ the 
Dunlop Rubber and Imperial Chemicals, where very large 
amounts of capital are involved, it is the more necessary 
that shareholders should have the financial position presented 
in a full and clear fashion, and this is particularly the case 
where ‘‘ Subsidiaries” are concerned. Accordingly, the 
report now presented shows every detail of importance and 
interest to the shareholders, and the consolidated balance- 
sheet reveals a position of great strength. The total assets 
amount to £29,420,000, of which total, fixed assets represent 


£15,565,000, investments £1,195,637, and current assets 
£11,336,708. The goodwill for the whole combine stands at 


only £1,323,663 and there is a surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities of over £8,000,000, while surplus and 
reserves amount to £4,615,000. 

* * * * 

Rise iv Prorirs. 

This full statement of accounts follows upon a year when 
the financial results achieved were most encouraging. The 
net profit was £1,512,866 against £860,077 for the previous 
year. The dividend now declared is 8 per cent. against 
4 per cent., and a sum of £200,000 is placed to the reserve, 
while the carry forward of £578,000 shows an increase of 
£136,000. The Directors say that during 1933 trading con- 
ditions in this country improved, particularly in the Motor and 
Cycle industries, but unsettled and difficult conditions con- 
tinue in many of the foreign countries. 

* * * * 
Nortu Brirish AND MERCANTILE. 

The recent increase announced in the dividend on North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company’s shares from 28s. 
to 24s. per share is fully justified by the character of the 
report. The Company owns the Railway Passengers and 
Fine Art and General and Ocean Marine, and a consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account is furnished, from which it is shown 
that the underwriting profit for the year is £528,912, against 
£451,297 for the previous year. Under this combined Account 
there is shown clearly the special dividend of £200,000 from 
the Railway Passengers, while interest amounted to £552,468, 
as against £545,284. This consolidated Account, therefore, 
discloses in clear fashion the real interest earnings, and these 


S= 


= 


are shown separately from the underwriting profits 
latter, it will be seen, registered a marked increase com Te 
with the previous year. The report states that Nothing ; 
brought in from the Life Account, which will complete; 
current quinquennium at the end of next vear 2 . 
favourable outcome is looked for. Ce 
* % * % 
MARKS AND SPENCER. 

The financial results achieved by Marks and Spencer See 
to justify the strength of the shares. Not only is the dividen 
announced at the rate of 35 per cent. in cash, but a total sy h ‘ 
profit over and above the cash dividend of £350,000 po 
fully justifying the high dividend. It is now proposed 
capitalize the sum of £120,788, being part of the Genen 
Reserve Account to enable the distribution by way of bony 
to the Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary shareholders of 24) 516 
shares at 10s. each fully paid, in the proportion of one “4» 
Ordinary share for every eight Ordinary and/or “ A ” Ordinary 
shares held. ? 

% * * * 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

The annual report of the London Assurance for 1938 shows 
that in the Life Department, the sums assured amounted to 
£2,306,418. This not only constitutes a record in the history 
of the Corporation, but it follows upon a record in the previous 
year. There was an increase in the Fund at the end of the 
year of £534,000, while the surplus over market value of assets 
was £430,714. In the Fire Department, the premium income 
was £2,033,119, and there was a transfer to profit and_ logs of 
£147,330, being an increase over the previous year of £120,349, 
Moreover, the Additional Reserve was increased by £10,000 
which with the 40 per cent. Reserve represents 85 per cent, of 
the Premium Income, and an increase of 9} per cent. over the 
previous year. In the Marine Department, the figures, apart 
from two years in the war period, also constitute a record, 
The Marine Fund now stands at £840,838, representing 125 per 
cent. of the Premium Income, being an increase of 21.2 per 
cent. over the previous year. From the Accident Department 
there was transferred to Profit and Loss Account £87,675, 
being £22,465 over the previous year. The Additional Reserye 
was raised from £151,000 to £160,000, and with the 40 per 
cent. Underwriting Reserve represents 54.12 per cent. of 
Premium Income. The dividend is at the same rate as 4 
year ago with a transfer to General Reserve of £15,000, 

% * * %* 
Grove Units INVESTMENT TrUsvT, 

In the more recently formed Fixed Investment Trusts 
there is now a tendency to vary their character in certain 
points of detail. It will be remembered that in the first Trust 
that was formed a certain number of well-known Industrial 
shares were taken as the basis and the investing public were 
invited to purchase Sub-Units which represent a proportionate 
share in the income derived from the average dividends from 
all the concerns in the group. In the case of the Group Units 
Investment the investor has the choice of selecting particular 
forms of industry, Sub-Units being obtainable in Home Rail 
Certificates, Oil Certificates, Iron, Coal and Steel, Brewery 
and Distillery or Rand Certificates. The average interest yields 
naturally varies very much according to the nature of the 
group selected. Thus, in the case of the Rand Certificates 
the yield at a price of 20s. per Sub-Unit is just under 6 per 
cent., whereas in the case of Home Railways the yield is about 
£3 8s. 3d. per cent. Particulars of the securities and yields, 
&c., can be obtained from the Group Units Investment Trust, 
Limited, at 24 Throgmorton Street. The Trustees for all 
classes of Certificates are the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company, Limited. A. Wa. 








COMPANY MEETING 





CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY CORPORATION 


PRESIDING at the annual meeting of Calcutta Electric Supply Cor 
yoration, Ltd., on Monday at Victoria House, Bloomsbury, W.C,, 
gree Meston, K.C.S.I. (chairman of the company), said that the 
fixed assets of the company had now reached the figure of £6,000,000, 
the capital outlay in the past year being just under a quarter of 6 
million, representing, apart from the erection of two fine new boilers, 
ordinary extension of their network. Actual working expenses 
increased by £11,000, while total receipts were £39,000 less, in spite 
of the rise in the numbers of units sold. : 

The charges against revenue were less numerous than in the previ- 
ous year, and certain subsidiary reserves wero not in need of assis- 
tance, so that they were able to propose the same dividend of 12 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares as they had now paid for the last ten 
vears, with again a bonus of 2d. per share. In meeting any agitation 
for a reduction of domestic current charges they were able to show 
that nearly £900,000 had been put back into the business out ot 
general reserve which would otherwise have had to be found by 
raising fresh capital, and the Ordinary share capital was less than 
one-third of the total employed in the business, on which the average 
return in interest and dividends only came to 54 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
retiring director, Lord Meston, K.C.S.L, re-elected. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


__——— 
EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 


INSURANCE 


sFACTORY RESULTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





ATI 
LARGELY INCREASED PROFITS 


PRESIDING at the annual general meeting of the Eagle, Star and 
British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on May 8th in London, 
sir Edward Mountain, Bt., J.P., in moving the adoption of the 
‘wort and accounts, said that they had made a profit in every 
paren} and had written off some substantial items of a non- 
vie nature and also the heavy depreciation on their American 
searities caused by the depreciation in the dollar. In spite of that 
they had considerably increased the carry-forward in the Profit and 


33 Account. 
ae Lire DEPARTMENT. 

The Life Department continued to expand, and new policies, 
numbering 2,494, were issued for sums assured of £2,370,701 gross. 
ver 99 per cent. of this business was done in the United Kingdom. 
ther current Life Assurance and Annuity Funds now stood at 
45,472,461, showing an advance of £495,000 on the year. The 
average rate of interest earned on these funds was £5 5s. 5d. per 
cent, gross and £4 6s. per cent. net, while the fund now showed a 
large appreciation on investments. The directors had therefore 
(ecided to increase the rate of interim bonus in the current Life 
Fund for the second half of the quinquennium. The total assets 
ofthe Life Department, including both the current and closed Life 
Funds, exceeded £15,900,000. 


Fire DEPARTMENT. 


In the Fire Department the premium income amounted to 
410,289, an increase of £14,284 upon that of the previous year. 
The Loss Ratio, after providing for all outstanding claims, was 
44,41 per cent. to premiums written, and 45.01 per cent. to premiums 
aamed, There was a net profit of £36,846, or 4.55 per cent. as 
compared with £20,880 last year, while the Fire Department Reserve 
Fund amounted to £424,115, or 52.34 per cent. of the Premium 
Income, 

ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 

In the Accident Department, after providing for claims paid and 
oustanding and setting aside the usual reserve of 40 per cent. for 
wexpired risks in connection with the ordinary premium income, a 
profit of £9,913 was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 

Their General Insurance Department showed eminently satis- 
factory results. The total premium income amounted to £378,058, 
vhile claims paid and outstanding totalled £117,412. After setting 
wide the reserve of 40 per cent. in respect of unexpired risks, a 
jrofit of £83,772 was transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


Motor INSURANCE, 

The premium income of the motor department of £1,032,746, 
which over 80 per cent. is in this country, shows an increase 
of £38,301 on the previous year, and after providing for outstanding 
losses and the usual reserve of 40 per cent. for unexpired risks, a 
profit of £33,322 has been transferred to profit and loss account. 

There has been a marked increase during the past year in the 
tumber of owners who insure their liability to third parties only, 
and run their own risk in connexion with damage to their cars. 
While this has the effect of diminishing the premium income, it 
sprobable that it will tend to more careful driving and a consequent 
reduction in the cost of claims. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

In the Marine Department they were able to transfer to Profit and 
loss £25,000, and the Marine Fund at the end of the year amounted 
to £403,573, equal to 149.60 per cent. of the premium, as compared 
with 144,22 per cent. last year. 


PROFIT AND Loss AccoUNT. 


Turning to the Profit and Loss Account, he said that the amount 
edited from the various operating departments was £324,349. 
Adding interest of £154,582 and a credit of £50,000 released from 
Exchange Fluctuation Account, together with the amount carried 
forward from last year, there was a total of £599,713. After provid- 
ing for £61,002 Bonus issued to the Preference shareholders, for the 
Expenses of Management not charged to other accounts, Colonial 
and Foreign Taxation, Reserve for British Taxation and writing 
of £29,511, the expenses of the New Issue of Preference Capital, 
{90,000 was transferred to Investment Fluctuation Account and 
{60,240 was written off the cost of Life Business Acquired, leaving 
to be carried forward £147,810, as compared with £131,782 brought 


Shareholders would be glad to know that the new year had every 
Prospect of being a good one as it had opened well in every Depart- 
ment, and so they could look forward with confidence to the future. 
The directors had pursued a cautious policy for the past ten years 
in regard to dividends and, if business continued normally, an 
Inerease in dividend would, in the opinion of the board, be justified. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring directors having been re-elected and the auditors 
re-appointed, the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors, officials and the staff. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a ae. Be 
£41 » oo 49 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission. 


No shareholders. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION, 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“Put down coldly like this, the wiseacre smiles compassionately 

upon us, and we agree that the figures appear remarkable. Let 

the investor, however, study the figures for himself closely. They 

will bear every scrutiny.” 














FERRANTI 


1934 
SETS 


PRESENT NEW 
BATTERY 










Specially designed for those who want first- 
rate radio, but who have no electric supply 
available. Power Output—2 watts—as great 
as that of many Mains Sets. Ask your dealer 
for the Ferranti Radio Book, W537, or write 
to Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs., or 
Bush House, London. 


LANCASTRIA Battery Consolette 


5-Valve Superhet Circuit, 

including Heptode Double 

Dicde Detector. A.V.C. 

Class “B’” Output. Mov- 
ing Coil Speaker. Tone Control. 
* Lucerne Selectivity on optically 
magnified Lucerne Dials. For use 
with External Aerial. 

PORTABLE 


LANCASTRIA consoverte 


A self-contained trans- 
portable 6-valve Super- 
het, similar to the above, 
but with additional 
refinements. 
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DAVEY RADIO 


is made by enthusiastic and skilful 
people who take a great deal of pride 
in their work. They know music, and 
it is for the most perfect reproduction 
of music that Davey Radio is made. 
There are no unnecessary gadgets, no 
“talking points” except the really 
amazing fidelity of the reproduction 
to the original. Davey Radio is not 
expensive. Please come and hear a 
concert or send for further details. 


CORD 
Be ERIS” 


A good deal of the corres- 

pondence that goes out from 

our Record Department con- 

sists of letters advising 

customers NOT to buy a 
certain work—because we know of a 
better just issued or about to be! This 
intelligent service, backed with really 
big stocks of all the good records, does 
save time and money. And the Monthly 
Letter criticising all the new issues is 
really worth reading. Send for a copy 
free. 


HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES 


Just now, while the Mark X.B. is 
causing such excitement and customc*s 
are changing over, there are some very 
good bargains in secondhand machines. 
We should like to sell some of them 


EMG 





to Spectator readers! Details available. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street (Behind the Princes Theatre), 
LONDON, W.C.2 



































TEMPLE BAR 7166 


TELEPHONE: 











1 5" EDITION 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable bock 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


3/6 net 


Of All Bookshops 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 














LONDON CITY MISSION 


REST 
EASTBOURNE & 


AND HOLIDAY HOMES 


MARTHAM 


For toilers among the poor in London, men who are weary 
both in mind and body, a change of scene is imperative, if they 
are to be kept fit and preserved for future labour. 


The agents of the London City Mission spend their days, and 
often their nights, in work which drains their strength, tests their 
nerves, and takes heavy toll of their mental and spiritual reserves. 
In most cases they are nobly assisted by their wives. 


£2 10s. will provide a holiday for a missionary for two weeks. 
£5 will secure a similar rest for a Missionary and his wife. Will 
the reader kindly give one Missionary a holiday? 


Secretary ior the Seaside Homes Fund: 


WILLIAM F. MILLER. 


Bankers: BARCLAY’S BANK, Ltd. 
Office of the Mission: 
3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
NEW REPORT FREE ON REQUEST. 


es 
Gramophone Notes 


Ir was rather curiously Wagner who, in writing aby 
Beethoven’s last quartets, observed: ‘ The aesthetic “% 
of the Sublime is alone applicable here; for the effeg : 
serenity passes at once far beyond the satisfaction { ‘ 
derived from mere beauty.” It is an observation whi 
is quite admirable of, for example, the F major Quarte 
Op. 135, but needs perhaps to be slightly modified befor it 
can be made of the Quartet in C sharp minor, Op. 18}, The 
aesthetic idea of the Sublime is certainly applicable, py 
one can hardly speak of the “ serenity ” of the fourth moy. 
ment of this quartet, whose complexity of idiom and manne 
is so firmly, at times so brusquely presented. In illustratig, 
it is a point worth noting that in those places where the 
Léner Quartet in their new recording of this quartet (Columbia 
LX294-8, 30s.) enforce a smooth suavity of interpretation, 
the music is robbed of its effect. But except for that fault 
and except for a violent dislocation of balance by the frst 
violin in the 6th movement, their performance is an admirabh 
one, The quartet is in seven movements, intricately relate 
to one another to form a single artistic organism, It is g 
masterpiece of musical construction: every new hearing 
reminds one with what economy its thematic material jg 
exploited. The Léner Quartet’s recording is doubly welcome 
as up till now there have been no satisfactory records available 
Cortot’s new recording, with Sir Landon Ronald and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB 2181-4, 245,), 
of Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor is an excellent piece 
of work. I have listened to these records on three different 
gramophones (among them the E.M.G. Mark XB, to my mind 
unquestionably the best gramophone at present made in this 
country, and therefore, so far in advance are our three leading 
makers of those in other countries, the best in the world; 
listening to it, one hardly remembers that reproduction on the 
gramophone is a substitute process), and on each oceasion 
was impressed with the remarkable freshness that these 
records possess. Cortot’s earlier recording of the concerto 
was a good one, but his tone on the new records has gained 
immensely in fullness. For those who still condescend to listen 
to Schumann, there is no more pleasant recording than this, 
Ravel's Spanish Rhapsody consists of four sections, Prélude 
a la nuit, Malagueina, Habanera, and Feria. It is attractive 
music of a not very important kind; only the Malaguena bas 
much more than representational charm, It is well played 
(Decca-Polydor CA 8174-5, 8s.) by the large Lamoureux 
Orchestra, conducted by A. Wolff, and those in whom these 
secondary works of Ravel do not induce mournful reflections 
about the music he might have written will be pleased with 
these records. 
I have no space to do more than recommend two admirable 
sets of Bach records: the First and Second Brandenburg 
Concertos played by the Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Cortot (H.M.V. DB 2083-6, 6s. each); anda 
beautifully restrained recording (H.M.V. 2003-5, 18s.) by 
Menuhin and L’Orchestre Symphonique de Paris of the 
Violin Concerto in E. AUTOLYCUS. 











IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. | 


(Founded 1902, | 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KiNG. | 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. | 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— | 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.VO., K.C.B. | 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. | 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. | 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 
While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who | 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments | 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/11 Queen Square, London, W.C. |, 
or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer | 
| Research Fund. | 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 85 


By XANTHIPPE. 


rize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
3 should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
d not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
The name of the winner 


[A p 
correc t 
Envelope 


de receive ‘ a 
ill be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
t 


will be published in our neat issue.| 
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ACROSS 4. Mangled dirt for paints. 


5. Operatic dragon. 

6 rev. Indian garment. 

7 rev. Dry after 32 ac. 

8. Nearly eaten by a cousin of 
the Loch Ness monster. 

9 rev. An insect met me in 
confusion. 

10. 1 ac. rev. 

12. Put me in the middle of 
1 ae. 

13. One of the U.S.A. in little. 

16. Famous Cambridge club. 

17 rev. A cut? Nay! (anag.). 

19. Made like 253. 

22. May be made by a meeting 
like this. 

24. The oarsman uses this pin. 

25 rev. Colour of a sort. 

28. Edwin has lost his 
penny. 

29. A capital. 

30. The last of six. 

32. American labour body. 


1, End of 3 ac. 

8. Stark mad in white linen. 

1]. King Gama was. 

}4. 1 ae. rev. 

15 rev. Not fatherly, certainly. 

}6. Old in As You Like Jt and 
Ruddigore. 

18. Baths in confusion. 

9%), Fowl tailed with its head. 

2]. Playful town in Greece. 

23. One mixes night across the 
Channel. 

25, Top begins a lexicographer. 

%. H. G. Wells wrote in the 
Days of this. 

97, Christian name of the author 
who wrote of 1 dn. 

99, Becomes a letter when fol- 
lowed by 13. 

30. Father where Philadelphia is. 

3l rev. My garment and I for an 
animal, 

32. Middle of 30 dn. 

33. Hastings has lost internal 
fifty. 

34, 38. Sweet on the stage. 

35. Head of 16. 

36. Musical instrument. 

37. Rechabite head and 


last 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 84 


tail 


might make it suitable 
for breakfast. 
DOWN 
1. Stark mad in white satin. 
2. Age. 


3. Pertaining to the work in 
which | dn. and 3 ac. 
appear ? 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 84 is Mrs. Colston Williams, 


Waresley, Llanishen, Cardiff. 











Among the Eskimos 

in the 
most northerly part of Labrador 
Moravian Missionaries have been working for more than 160 


years. Whenever they build a Church they build a school 
—for the purpose of giving the children a Christian education. 





$ 








TYPICAL SCHOLARS. 


The problem of educating the children has become very 
difficult. The Eskimos no longer live in large villages where 
the children can attend day-school, but in small clusters 
wherever they find the best hunting. 

Two boarding schools have had to be established—one at 
Nain, the other at Makkovik. At each 30 or 40 little children 
are fed, taught and “ mothered"’ during the long winter. In 
the short summer they are with their parents, learning how 
to become, eventually, good hunters and housewives. 

This necessary change from _ inexpensive day-schools to 
boarding schools has laid a heavy burden on the Mission’s 
slender Funds. 

Will you help to educate one of these children? 

£600 per annum is required for each school, i.e., 


£20 a year for each child. 

Considering the urgency of the need we trust you will be 
moved to respond to this call. 

Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 


CHARLES HOBDAY, Esgq., Chairman and Hon. Sec. 
President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


snctot (gorithm aid Of 
MonaviaN MssiONs 


70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Come and hear more about the self-denying labours of 
Moravian Missionaries. 
Mildmay 


MEETING, Mildmay Conference Centre, 


LAWN 
Park, N.1, June 19th, at 3.45 p.m. 














FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


Tue SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
teserve Fund £2.475,000 
Currency Reserve ... Be Ae ne aie =“ £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
i hi I branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


description is transacted through the numerous 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LINDON, W.C.2 














President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2$% , 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line. 
74% for26; and 10% for 52. 


ie: 


for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
remittanca 





PERSONAL 





(LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

» Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in wast London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





BUNGALOW or COTTAGE required July or August. 
F Near sea. Inside sanitation. Please state accom- 
modation.—*‘ M.,”” c/o The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
*f can... and I will.’"—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





EADERS fnterested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





“ HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
F Disease. (Est. in Queen’s 8q., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losscs sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 


CRUISING AT ITS BEST 


to the Glorious Sunshine of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by the Ist class Passenger Liner 


“CITY OF NAGPUR.”’ 
Designed, constructed and equipped for service in 
Southern latitudes. 

Ist Class throughout. No inside rooms. 
Passengers limited to 285 per voyage. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


JUNE 30 - 13 Days from - 


To Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, 
Casablanca, Cadiz and Corunna. 


JULY 14 - 14 Days from - 


Yo Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, 
Algiers and Vigo. 
ALSO 

Sen RSS rien ae 14 DAYS from 16 GNS. 

To Vigo, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Villefranche (for Nice 
and Monte Carlo), Tangier and Lisbon, 

ay ig AEE re 16 DAYS from 18 GNS. 

To Corunna, Tangier, Ceuta, Ajaccio, Civita Vecchia 
(for Rome), Palma, Cadiz. 

For ful’y detailed programme apply 
ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE, 
104-6, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Or any Tourist Agent. 


15 Gns. 


16 Gns. 











LECTURES 





=> SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY Meeting will 
be held on Friday, May 25th, at 34 Red Lion 
Square (Nat. Sunday League Hall), Holborn, W.C., when 
Mr. HOLFORD KNIGHT, K.C., M.P., 
will speak on 
**THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
DIVORCE REFORM.” 
Supported by 
Mrs. SEATON TIEDEMAN, 
Mr. G2RALD GARDINER Will take the Chair at 8.0 p.m, 
information from Secretary, Brit. Sexological Society. 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 





Mga acticiada OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ INTRODUCTION 
INTO CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY ” 
will be given by Dr. Werner Brock (late Privatdozent 
fiir Philosophie in the University of Freiburg i. Br.) at 
Bedford College (Regent’s Park, N.W. 1) on MAY 15th, 
16th and 18th at 5.15 p.m. At the first lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, D.Lit., M.A. 
(Professor of Philosophy in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ SOME PROBLEMS 
OF PERCEPTION IN MODERN PSYCHOLOGY ” 
will be given by Prof. David Katz (formerly Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Rostock) at Bedford 
College (Regent’s Park, N.W.1) on MAY 22nd, 23rd and 
24th at 5.15 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Mr. C. A. Mace, M.A. (Reader in Psychology 
in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


_ 





HIGH SCHOOL. 


"Sienna 
NEUCHATEL (SWITZERLAND), 


Subsidized by both the Canton of Neuchatel and the Swiss 
Confederation, 


The school year opens on September 15th and ends on 
July 15th. The curriculum extends over four years. A 
Preparatory Course (April 15th ~o July 15th) is held, the 
object of which is to enable foreign pupils to enter one 
of the regular forms of the School in the Autumn. 

Commercial and Banking Section. Modern Language 
Section, 
Two Holiday Courses of three weeks. 
All Summer and Winter Sports obtainable. 


Prospectus will be supplied, on application, by the 
Headmaster. | 
P. H. VUILLEME, Headmaster. 





putin 
B*s EXAMINATIONS.—An up-to-date course by 
Davies's (Civil Service ‘Tutors). Oral Course ; 
tuition available in the late afternoon. Correspondence 
Course. Prospectus and specimen lessons from DaVIES’s 
(C. Secretary), 5 Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 3351/2. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual! lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Language, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate ; sea 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





‘NT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding School for Girls. 
S Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 


“NT. 
S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, July 3rd, 4th, 5th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
Applications should be made to the High Mistress at the 
School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
is Saturday, June 16th. 





PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 








The Best Razor in the World/ 


\ 


In Moulded Cose 


1/6 
In Leather Wallet 


5/- 


‘ — 
A 
A\ a 


Automatic Centering \, ”. ¢ 
(both edges shave alike) e 


Takes any Double Edge 
Blade 


Magnetic pick-up for 
Blades 


RED RING 
ww Aidt: 


Sale Manufacturers, 
JAMES NEILL & CO.,(SHEFFIEL 





a, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 





LDENHAM SCHOOL.—A Scholarship E 
A for boys under 15 on May Ist, = Ag held 
May 31st and June Ist, 1934. About SEY va 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, ranging from My, 
£40 a year in value. Last date for entry May pd 
For particulars and entry forms apply HEApMasn. 
Aldenham School, Elstree, “Herts. : ASTER, 


XAMinatiog 





ir, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
Twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open t 
members of College or Junior School). These inclue 
Five of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit) ; « Jane 
of Hereford ” Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brough, 
up in Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship « 
£90 (preference to sons of Fallen Officers). Awanjs 
made for all-round excellence or special proficiency in 
any main subject, including Music. Preliminary exam. 
ination (at Candidates’ own Schools) on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 28th and 29th, 1934. Vinal Eyay. 
ination (at Cheltenham) on Tuesday and Wednesday 
June 5th and June 6th, 1934. ? 
Apply: BURSAR, Cheltenham College, 





| ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Three Scholg. 
ships and Seven Exhibitions offered June 264 
z7th and 28th.—Apply HEAbD-MAsTER. 





as 

ee -ON-SEA PREPARATORY — SCHOO] 

COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. i 
Recognized by Board of Education, 


A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) fo 


Public Schools and R.N.C. Dartmouth. — Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and die, 
School run on modern progressive lines. Moderatg 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. Ryo, 


M.A. (Cantab.). 





NHREWSBURY SCHOOL, 

The Scholarship Examination for 1934 will be held a 
Shrewsbury on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 29th, 30th and 31st, 1934, At least ten Scholarships 









will be offered: one of £110, three of £80 and three of 
£60. Increase up to £130 possible in case of need, 
Classics, or Mathematics, or Modern Languages ; and one 
Music. Candidates to be under 144 years of age on 
October Ist, 1934. See ‘* Public Schools Year Book.” 

Full information on application to the Domest 
Bursar, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 





NTOWE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Scholarships of up 
S to £100 per annum each will be offered for com- 
petition on June 5th, 6th and 7th to boys under 14 on 
May Ist, 1934. Preliminary Examination May 22nd, 
Particulars and forms from: 
THE HEAD-MASsTER, Stowe, Buckingham. 





YPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 

) will be held on May 29th, 1934, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£85 to £70 per annmn and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
£30 per annum, Entries close on May 23rd.—For 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “ recog: 
A nized ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses, Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BuRSAR. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











UTHORS INVITED forward MSS. all kinds for 
B prompt publication. £200 cash for Novel, £50 cash 
for Poems. Full particulars, and catalogue, free on appli- 
cation.—STOCKWELL, LtTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&prompt lyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.- 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Se 





MS; of full-length detective and crime novels are 
i invited for new series by established publisher. 
Fair terms and quick publication if accepted. 
JOHN HERITAGE, 
4 Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 1. 








SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
Mwverx Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.L 








{ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps 
)Jalso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—Prrer DEREK, LTbD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C= 


OD 


#~ FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income ia 
spare time, Send for free booklet.—REGEs 








INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
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CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 
A Oxford Street. Ger, 201. 
Premiere Anatole France's so iological study of Paris 


coster life 

«CRAINQUEBILLE” (cv) with Tramel, 
and 

“ HUNGARIA ” 








EEE EE ean Oe 
MAN (Opp. Hamp stead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
VER LOU P-GAROU (Hunted People) (4), Shorts 





———————— 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


————— —— 
SK FOR SALOMONSEN' S GRU YERE 
\ HEESE. 

Pe: by the pound everywhere, 





Inexpensive. 

__ 
OFFEE.—Special Blend, 2s. Ib Fine Kenya, 
1s, 6d. Ib. Pure Brazilian, Is. 4d. Ib. Berry or 
First orders of 51Ib. or Over, packed in air- 
paid U.K. Add postage for 
LONDON COFFEE Co., LTD. 
Mon. 4087 


ground. : 
tight store tin, carriage 
smaller quantities. —CITY 01 
49 Leadenhall Street, B.C. 3. 
——_———_—_—_——____——_ 
ACKIE’'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
\ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 





In tins 2s. 4d., ds. 4d., €s. 6d., Ss. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland yost, 2s. 10d., 5s. Id., 7s. 3d., Os. 3d., Lis. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 

BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
y SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Mocern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (lacing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 











MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Withio ut Opera- 
WN tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. HEATON 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1) (Sloane "3697) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





hag tees !—Real Holiday Homes at) small cost 


black’s Famous Tents—weatherproof, sturdy 


dependable, from 11s. 6d.—All kinds of Light-weicht | 


Kit for Campers and Hikers.— Write for FREE copy of 
helpful Annual, “* The Good Companions,” Dept. Ss. R., 
TrHos. Black & SONS (Greenock), Ltd., Grecnock, 
Scotland. 





arm AL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to seli ? Readers having anything | 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited | 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 


and should reach 7 he Spectator Ottices, 90 Gower Street, | 


London, W.C. 1. with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 








IKE a lady’s Caress” is a shave with the BALL 

RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 

free, with 12 superfine blades, SALOMONSEN & CO., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 





NHETLAND Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans tor 
WO Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles 
Children’s Jumpers, Gents’ Pullovers and Cardigans 
Also Scarves, Shawls and Underwear. Handwoven 
Shetland Tweeds and Travelling Rugs a speciality. 

Miss U. A. Hay, Voe, Shetland. ; 





Ww! LIES DIRECT FROM SHETL ANDS. Pull- 
overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, lis ght, comfy, All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle "’ pat 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Ihus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Ww. D 
JOHNSON, De pt. S. 381, Mid-Yell, Shetlands 





HOLIDAY RESORTS 





Wosve RLAND OF WALES.—-Superb scenery. 
Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, lakes, 
valleys, Historic Castles, Gorgeous Sea Coasts. Bath 
ng, Boating, Yachting, River and Sea Fishing, Country 
and Seaside Golf. £9 Resorts, Some Gay, Some Peaceful, 
Ample choice for all Tastes Described in’ Picture 
Folder (free) and Booklet of 100 views (1jd. postage), 
from NORTH WALES UNITED RESORTS, Dept. 20, Bangor, 
Cheap Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S 


THE 


adil BK C T AT T O R. Vii 


RE ‘COMME NDE D BRITISH 
HOTELS 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be peared to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 

Ay irate hotel in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 

HE Speerator’s Recommended List. In order to 

give wider publicity to their estabishnvnts, the following 

have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 

feature and we hope when possib'e retders will patronizz 

them Personal recommenduion of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manayer. 





om 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 








s life just an endless journey against the clock ? 


or are you a connoisseur of leisure with ample 
time to pursue your cult? In all events a trip 
‘ will do you a world 
of good. It will take you out of yourself— 
into the bazaars of Northern Africa, the courts 
of Spain, the vineyards of Italy, the fjords of 
Norway, the ancient cities of the Baltic, to 
places where the sun keeps faith with the 


From 30 gns. 
From 21 gns. 
From 20 gns. 


“ARANDORA 
STAR" 


‘B L U E E STAR L IN Eb LLANBERIS mt *ROYA AL VICTORIA, 





Paricl alk Dr incical ye ts 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
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°S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
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BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN WATER and SPA 


| BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

| ROYAL CRESCENT. 

| BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 

| BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

| BUNDORAN (('o, Donegal).-GREAT NORTHERN. 

BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY ARMS 

| CANTERBURY.— COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCHL. 

| CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 

' CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 

| COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 

| CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

| CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

| DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 

| E ASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

| EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

| FALMOUTH = (Cornwail!. FALMOUTH, 

| GLASGOW.— MORE’S HOTEL, India Street 

| GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 

| GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 

GULLANE.—MARINE. 

| HARROGA TE.—CAIRN. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S. 

HU NSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 

KENMORE (Pertlis).-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

| LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER TON HOUSE, 





| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
| LONDON.—DE VE RE, Kensington, W. 
| PHACKERAY. Git. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.— GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION HOTEL 
PAR (Cormwa! ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.— x1 \TION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN $ (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—-ADELPHI 
ST. MAWES (Cormwa SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SEVENOAKS. ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (ii HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 
| SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD  (sutfolk GRAND 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shiit BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statls.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteigntor HUNTLY. 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE 
TINTERN.--BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEI 
TORQUAY. HOTELSt.i EORG E( Late LinksHotel) 
| HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
| PALACE, 


of 180 INNS and | ROSETOR. 


ROSLIN HALT 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Out with the Cambrians 


By EVELYN LEWES. 7s. 6d. 
... a notable book. ... Many guide-books dealing with 
Wales have been written, but none excels ‘Out with the 
Cambrians.’ "—Times Litt. Supp. 


‘ 


‘Few better books than hers ... have been published 
recent vears.’—Daily Telegraph. 


The Threshold of the A rasapenid of a Remarkable Man 
Victorian Age James Silk Buckingham 





ATATS nage peat enna 
By GAMALIEI 6d. net By RALPH E. TURNER. 2ls. net 
© Pins ta % aks ea re 1 in polities “This book is the first biography of a man 
should read. It is a history of the seven years remarkably interesting, hoth for his ideas and_ his 
William IV's reign, 1 >S t _ a t adventures. It is of great value for the understand- 
f transition betwee 1e Napoleonic . . . . . 6 
\\": Re — SNe Vi om ing of certain phases, both of the history of our 
ars and the beginn osperous Victoria : : é Seis - 
pes Sei Seta f, ota anc) mestic reform movement and for that of an exciting 
ae . . In te i | Pea uM t tl ~ - Ss < ‘ of 
Mr. Aitiner she iseness and. fine chapter in the development of the government of 
scholarship.” —S 14 India.”"—S pectator. 


The New Indian Constitution 


By A. KRISHNASWAMI,. 10s. 6d. net 


Well written, friendly, fair-minded... full of eagerness 
and patriotic feeling.”"—Spectator. 


c. 


A Business Man’s View Right 
of the World Crisis A Study in Physical and Moral Order 


——— 2 
By L. POTTER. 3s. 6d. net By A. WYATT TILBY. 7s. 6d. net 
“There is considerable food for thought in this little 
volume, though with the plat form so strongly held hy oe bock will cause some furiously to think and 
politicians we tear that so diminutive a person as ‘a thers to think furiously. In either case its chief 
business man’ will find it hard to get a hearing.” object, to foster thinking, will have been accomplished.” 
talist —Morning Post. 


The Skeleton of British Neolithic Man 


Including a comparison with that of other prehistoric periods 
S . 
and more modern times 


By JOHN CAMERON, M.D., D.Sc. 
Fully illustrated. 13s. net 
“A valuable addition to the early history of Britain, which 
will be heartily welcomed by anthropologists.” 
—Sunday Times (Prof. G. Elliot Smith) 


The Emergence of History and the Self 
= By HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Lit. 10s. 6d. net 


By C. LLOYD MORGAN, Fi : 


S., author of “& 


6d. net Ve may notice in conclusion the fine way in which 
s I lel A s 


she draws out the implication of history for man and, 


sa ae ‘thay sie er ig ais He hades let us add, for God. She has given the Christian 
. ne ( the last of the great ictorian ° ° ; 3 
Oe ese “i ai ‘ag philosopher a wealth of material on which to work. 
omniscients nu? i tite. . y 

, ‘ s E : —Church Times. 
i Repays nz { wict ] rposilory Tam 
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